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MURDER IN HOTEL NEAR FERNIE. 


Victim died on the train before reaching 
the hospital. 
been demented. 


Northern Railway, when Martin|to turn back. Before he could se- 
Hellar, a ranch owner and lumber|cure’ proper arms and _ assistance, Yesterday he appeared at the In- 
jack, shot and killed William Palmer | Hellar-had disappeared, and up to | 8™@m ranch south of Elk River 


at the Kragg Hotel, 
mother of the murdered man. 

The shooting took place about six 
o'clock, 
man Lacey, of Elko, and Bartender 
Bert Rawson wére in the dining 
room eating their evening meal. 

While seated at the table a noise 
like a muffied shot was heard in the 
direction of the bar-room, 
young Palmer was on du 
by two others in quick supdession 
and Mrs. 
bar-room to see what was tha matter. 
At the door she met Martin Hellar 
with a rifle in his hands and beyond 
him 
in’ 
hands held to his breast. 

When he saw his mother 
cluimed: 
he has shot me through the lungs. 
Hellar said, 
and I will kill you, too,” 
mother rushed past him to the totter- |, 
ing form of her son and throwing her, 
arma ahout him atgisted him into 
‘the dining room, where he sank to|as the bullets used were of the soft- 
the flocr 
was flowing freely from his mouth. 


It is uncertain what action Con- | through. The police surrounded the brush 
stable Lacey and the bartender took,| Neither of these balls passed! keeping a sharp look-out for the 
“until after Hellar had left the house) through the back. That young: quarry and when he appeared in. an 


and was walking down the railway 
track, 
followed after the man until he was 
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‘| the young 1 man. 
train somewhere 
and Elko. 


Murderer believed. to have 
Was shot by the police 
and died in the hospital. 


upon him and __ levelling _ his | city police force. 


rifle at him told him to go back or 
he would shoot him also. Lacey, 
having nothing but a revolver, had 


kept by the 
to his location or capture have been | fed. He then seems to have 
received. 
sank 


while Mrs. Palmer, Police- 


the passenger train, then due, stopped | doing the shooting. 


bring him to the hospital here. 
Dr. Saunders happened 


where | 


llowed | 


nearly half an hour, 
look-out for trouble. 


Dr. 


Palmer. rushed ito the|soon as he learned of the affair, | 
ordered the train held until the, 
wounded man could be taken aboard | 
and together with Mrs. Palmer, 
journey to Fernie was begun. 
examination, it was found that all! force returned to the-hotel. 


jearee shots had taken effect. 


she saw the form of her son 

a stoopping posture with his 

he ex- 

“Héhas killed me, mother 
one a little to the left and the third 

had torn a ghastly hole in the iia 

part of the left shoulder. 

The two shots which had entered 


“Yes, I have killed him 
but the 
ran. 


the upper portions of the lungs, ang the rails and made 
“3 heavy brush: 


from loss of blood which | nosed kind they must have expanded 


tearing great rents as‘ they passed | being hit. 


Palmer lived as long as he did with 
such wounds in so vital a locality, is | 
evidence of the superb vitality of | 


when it is stated that Lacey | 


| Opening surrounding a spring, 
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' fe died on the oat f in fron, going through the body | | 
between Baynes|just below the ribs. 
seen to stagger but regained himself | 

Fernie, August 22.—After an ex- 
citing chase of nearly forty-eight | coming in sight of Constable Samson Taber football team makes a tie with the 
hours Martin Hellar, the man who|and others who 
shot and killed William Palmer at’}Constable Gorman, who was follow-! 
Kragg Saturday evening last was 
captured near the hotel where he 
had done the shooting, this evening 
| but not until a regular fusilade of|but evidently 
firing from both sides had resulting | pain from the wound he had received 
in the fatal shooting of Hellar by 

Fernie, Aug. 21.—What seems to|seen by the fugitive, who turned | Policeman Gorman, of the Fernie 
‘have been a brutally unprovoked 
murder, took place yesterday even- 
ing at Kragg, thirty miles south of 
Fernie, on the line of the Great 


this time no reports from Kragg as where he demanded food and was | 


gradu- | 


Saunders, who was at the 
| . i > . + 

the | place, slipped away and carried the and in the desperate state in) which 

Upon | news to the police and the whole he evidently was he was a most 


One|them approach Hellar rose up and telephone wires were 


Ve 
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Hellar 


wa s| 


and kept running through the brush 


fired upon him. 
ing close after him, became a target 
for Hellar’s rifle, and he tried to 
draw a bead upon the policeman, 


was suffering great 


and was unable to bing his gun up 


to a level. He kept running and 


After making his | gained a small shack, near by, which 
|get away Saturday evening Hellar 
travelled up the Elk River keeping | around and not wishing to run into 
under cover of the bush and_ timber 


he entered. The pursuers closed if 


unnecessary danger and knowing 


but being kept track of by the police. | that the man was safely corralled, 


waited a few 

| turing to enter. 
Hellar soon spoke to them, saying 
“Tt's all over boys. I all 


moments ‘before ven- 


aim in,” 


As soon as young Palmer | ally worked his way back towards | and they entered the shack and 
down his: mother had the| Kragé, and appeared in the open ‘lifted the wounded man and_ bore 
telephone at work in an effort to at 2 o'clock this afternoon on the him to the train, and he was brought 
locate Dr. Saunders, who is stationed | 'ailway track in plain view of the to Fernie and taken to the hospital 
in the neighbourhood, and to have! hotel from whence he had fled after; where his wounds were dressed. 
The police | 
in order. to get her son aboard to|foree were, away at Duck Lake, been a hotel porter at the Queen's 
where they had heard he had been, Hotel, and was in town two 
to be) seen, and Hellar sat upon the track ago. 
aboard the incoming train, and as with his rifle across his arm for! those who know him that he was of 
keeping a keen a morbid disposition and -<probably 


Hellar is well known here, having 


weeks 
Tt is the opinion’ of most of 


, unbalanced at times. 


He was known to be a good shot 


Seeing dangerous man to approach. The 
put out of 
two or three times 


lentered the upper part of the breast , coolly walked to the bank from the commission 
a little to the right of the center line railway and disappeared over the to-day by bush fires rendering com- 
crest but soon came back and 
down to the track again amidst a regular and unreliable. 
volley of bullets fired at him as he ly all kinds of rumors were floating 
. Gaining the protection of the about as to what was happening and 
the. breast had evidently penetrated | fill of the road he crept up and over jit was not until a wire from those in 


a dash ‘for the | charge of the wounded 
the lower side 0. ta 


track, getting under cover withot passed Elko, ordering a rig with @/rushes were ‘often in vogue. 


Con- 
stable Gorman fired at ‘him, the ball 
taking effect in the back and coming 


TABER TRADING CO., LTD.) 


Mid-Summer Clearing Prices. 


Now is the time for clearing up Odd Lines in Summer Goods. 


you and make the dollar go farther to see what we are offering. 


SPECIAL REDUCTIONS ON 
Men’s Hats, 
Men’s Clothing, 
Boys’ Clothing, 
Men’s: Shirts, 


Prints.and Mustlins, 
Belts and Neckwear, 
Blouses and Skirts, 


| Underwear, etc. 


Ask to see our Values in Boots and Shoes 
For Men, Women and Children. 


It will interest 


TABER TRADING CO., LTD. | 


GENERAL MERCHANTS 


Phone No. 26 Main Street Phone No. 26 
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cot to-meet them 


at the station, 


had been captured. 


Fernie, August 33. 


Fernie hospital. 


LUMBER 


o_o 
We have a full stock of 
shiplap, boards, 


! 
' 
{ 


dimension, 


lath, mouldings, etc. 


eaten’ Weed Fibre. 


For that Roof—Grooved 
Induroid Rubber 
Roofing, Shingles. 


Roofing, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| In fact, a full line of build- 


ing material of all kinds. | 
If you are going to buy a 
bill of lumber, come in and 


| 
| let us talk it over with you. 
| 


Royers- Cunningham 
Lumber r Co., Ltd. 


George e Witter, 
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was) 


that it was known that the fugitive) were quite evenly matched. 


—Martin Hellar | quicker on a check, but Taber made 
died from the effects of his wounds} up for their deficit on this by 
this morning at 5.30 o'clock in the | superior kicking powers. 


game with the Lethbridge Britts,| players lagging in the rear. 
no goals being scored. One hour At the commencement of. the 
jand fifty minutes of close playing | seéond-half, with the wind in their 


| 
| 
| Phone 33. 
} 
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TABER VERSUS LETHBRIDGE. 


Lethbridge Britts. Extra time played. 
No goals scored. , 


Aug. 24,— Last night | the leather up the side, pass over, 
the Taber football team. played a fine | only 


Lethbridge, 


to find the balancing wing- 


without any score looks good to) favor, the Britts went in for making 


Lawson's headquarters feel shaky. 
Repeatedly 


most of the fans. Those shivering 


enthusiasts who braved the blasts of charged down in 
goal direction with a seoring deter'- 
mination written on their grim 
Then it was Oliver 
backs, 


they 
the zephyrs from the north to wit- 
ness this initial struggle were amply | 
Yet when was 


of 


something 


repaid. the game | countenances. 


ultimately called on account and Reisbeck, 


Lawson, 
goal, who had to look to their laurels, 
to keep the ball from entering ‘their. 
domain. 


and 


darkness, it yet. lacked 


and that was a score. Never once 


was the leather punted between the | And they defended it quite 


numerous too. The defence checking 


that 


posts as a result of the loyally, 


shots, and there were many was heavy, their clearing and long 


possessed the scoring style toa. {drives to the infield, 


quite effective. 
In the first half Taber had the | Lawson did some good goal tending 


wind in their favor, and as far as| stunts, and rivalled McDowall in the 
play was concerned showed superior brilliancy of his saves: 
tactics. The Taber team,.is: a Full time whistle saw the. seore 


}stHl nil. . Ten minutes each way 


additional time, was given to play. 


heavier aggregation than the Britts, 
and its members used their weight 
with telling effect. 
ability to keep down 
half, 
result of good defence work. 


at every turn It was the last ray of hope and each 
team gripped the opportunity. 

The Britts pressed heavily 
the wind still 
fence man.on the Taber team worked 
heroically. The play 
but. fraught with fouls 
kicks. 
there was no use puliing up a_ kick, 
the 


Taber's 


Lethbridge's 
was the 
The 
halves dropped back and helped the 
while McDowall 
in goal deserves special mention 


the score in the first while 


aided and every de- 
full backs bravely, 


was close, 


fou and corner 
his many brilliant ‘saves. ‘When once the whistle blew 


The 
making 


ground was rather ‘slippery, 


tumbles quite frequent. referee turned a deaf ear 


twice 
flying 


Once 
and took a 
shot but, without result. 


The game was fairly clean through- protests. or 


out at no time being fraught with Taber broke’ away 
The 
seemed inclined to think, During the last ten 
that foot artists played | play could hardly be followed: The 
the game under a code of rules all flitting shadows and the thud of 
tei eo handing: ~ Era - 2: gi frrtitiiee hors. ayers. gi betoke: ex) 
ia fol a football game game béng” 
the téams’ progress, Piet yg no shout 
The triumph, the herald df a sédre, rent 
little the/the air about either set of players. 
As usual those kicking with the wind 
had the better of the play, 


any brutal play. Taber men 


at times, minutes the 


Lethbridge 


point of ‘combination; 
Britts were proDably a 


their but. try as 
More than they might the Taber boys could not 
once Taber wing-players would rush! break through the Britt's defence. 
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EASTERN TOWNSHIPS BANK 


PALI UP $3,000,000 00 RESERVE 
HEAD OFFICE -SHERBROOKE, QUE. 
WILLIAM FARWELI 


CAPITAL $2,100,000 00 


President JAMES MACKINNON, General Manager 


83 Branches throughout Canada—83 


Correspondents all over the World. 
SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT 
Deposits of $1.00 and upwards received. Interest Credited at Current Rates 


The ‘Depositor is subject to no delay whatever in the withdrawal of the whole 
or any portion of the deposit 


Taber Branch - - 6G. E. EWING, Manager 
OFFICE HOURS, 10 a.m.—3 p.m. SATURDAY, 10 a.m—12 a.m. 
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THE FLIES ARE HUNGRY 


Keep Them Out 
of the House. 


We can supply ‘the Goods to to do it. it. 


Screen Doors, 
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Screen Windows, 
Wire Netting, ctc. 


Shiells’ Hardware House 


Front Street, Taber: 4 


Evolution of the Cow Pong 


(By W. 


Anson) 


HEN ‘told :man’’ Merchant was 
county treasurer at San Angelo 
he drove a bay horse named 

Charlie, a once ‘‘bad’’ cow horse raised 
near Midland. He used to drive to 
the court house in the morning, get out 
of his buggy and go in to his business, 
leaving Charlie to have his morning 
stroll, Trailing the buggy, the horse 
might go across the road and look into 
Nasworthy’s stable, or perhaps he 
would wander down the, street looking 
for a bite of grass growing by the side- 


walk. If he came to’ buggy hitched 
by the roadside he would carefully 
eirele around it and never catch a 


wheel; but he never went very far and 
promptly at the stroke of twelve he 
would be at the south gate and, if he 
did not find the Old Man there he would 
walk round to the east gate. Here he 
would paw the ground and whinny, and 
if there was ro response he would 
sometimes try the north side, but not 
very. often and he would come back 
quickly if his master was not there. 
Some mornings the Old Man did not 
want him to wait, or maybe Mrs. Mer- 
chant, at home, would need the buggy; 
so Charlie would be turned around and 
started off for home. The old horse 
would sedately walk back across town, 
through the main street, avoiding the 
traffic and vehicles at rest, and even- 
tually he would whinny at the yard 
gate—and keep it up until Mrs. Mer- 


‘ chant came out to him. 


One day the country treasurer was 
standing in front of the old Angelo 
stable talking to Bob Low and others, 
and Charlie was across the street, with 
the buggy blocking an alley. Suddenly 
a runaway team dashed around the 
next corner, and bore down upon the 

aceful scene. It looked bad for Char- 
ie and tne buggy. Low sprang out, 
intending to get the horse up on the 
sidewalk, out of the way. But Charlie 
also saw the danger, and acted on his 
own initiative. Backing a little to get 
room to turn, he whirled and seampered 
up the alley as hard as he could run; 
barely in time, for the runaways swept 
the narrow street from curb to curb 
with the heavy wagon swinging wildly 
behind them. 

I have said Charlie was at one time 
a ‘‘bad’’ horse. That was before he 
went to live with Mr. Merfchant. And 
as his case is typical as illustrating ‘my 
contention that the range pony is not 
and never has been the vicious brute 
that so many would paint him, I offer 
him as an example. He was an ordin 
ary cow pony when he came to San 
Angelo, and had been ‘‘busted’’ in the 
strenuous, old-fashioned way. A _ sud- 
den- movement in saddling him would 
start him pitching—and he certainly 
knew a few things about ‘‘ ground and 
lofty’’ bucking. He was on the defen- 
sive always, and no doubt had it fig- 
ured out in his own mind that he and 
the cow-punchers of his acquaintance 
had nothing in common, It was not to 
be wondered at that he was so quickly 
and thoroughly ‘‘gentled’’ by oldman. 
Merchant, who ‘‘fought it out with him 
with lump sugar. 

In former times, we are told, it was 
part of every cow hand’s business to 
sit out, his buck-jumping bronco at 
the commencement of the day’s work; 
nowadays the average puncher hesi- 
tates when applying for a job to in- 
quire what horses he will be expected 
to ride. .There was little of romance 
for the pony; the boy was hired to 
do certain work and the pony was pro 
vided as a means to the same, maybe 
one of seven or eight or a dozen to be 
ridden in their turn. A cow hand who 
left his mounts in reasonable flesh and 
with sound backs was worth more than 
the fellow who would be afoot after 
a three-week’s round-up. From the mo- 
ment in the chilly dawn when the lariat 
was dropped over his neck, till jaded 
and footsore he was turned loose at 
night, the cow pony was the slave of 
man and circumstances, lucky to have 
a master content to inflict the neces 
sary hardships without roweling and 
gouging his flanks into ribbons or jerk 
ing the crue) bits till his mouth dripped 
foam and blood. There was small in 
ducement for the riders to take espec- 
jal pride in their mounts, an ever wateh 
ful foreman picked up any youngster 
more promising than usual, and a buyer 
wanted to purchase the remuda at the 
end of the trail. 

What a combination of paradoxes 
the old-time cow pony presented; dis- 
trustful and fearful of mankind, using 
every artifice and dodge to escape cap- 
ture; resenting the saddle and cinch, 
bucking and squealing and doing his 
best to get rid of his rider; nervy and 


tained from their numbers is so insig- 
nificant that it is hardly worthy of 
mention, Proof of this lies in the fact 
that they have been for the last thirty 
years shot down as nuisances instead 
of being caught and broken for man’s 
use. They were generally captured by 
relays of riders-—called mustangers— 
who took up the chase in turn and al- 
lowed the poor. beasts neither rest nor 
opportunity to quench their thirst; 
those captured as colts were more likely 
to give good service and were more 
easy to domesticate. Their height was 
14 hands or under; instances of larger 
and finer individuals is usually traced 
to the influence of escaped domestic 
horses. Both the Mexican and the In- 
dian horses were descendants of the 
mustang, but they were distinct breeds, 
possessing common only a mutual ances- 
try; the one the result of human selec- 
tion, the other the evolution of the gen- 
uine wildSanimal, bred according to na- 
ture’s methods, which in this instance 
certainly do not demonstrate the sur- 
vival of the fittest. In the springtime 
the strongest and boldest mustang stal- 
lions were perpétually fighting, and 
many of them succumbed to the ravages 
of screw-worms, and the weaker horses, 
which did not engage in combat, were 
left. to propagate the species. 

Nearly all Mexican ponies show cer 
tain marked characteristics: a line 
down the back and a cross over the 
shoulder which we associate with the 
humble donkey, frequently also the 
bars on the fore legs, Browns, duns, 
and grullas are common colors, the lat- 
ter being the Spanish name for the 
sandhill crane, a sort of smoky laven- 
der color. They seldom exceed 14% 
hands, the majority being under 14, but 
they are capable of great endurance, 
carrying a man and the additional fifty 
pounds. of saddle and blanket through 
many a day’s work of over fifty miles 
between sun up and sundown. As a rule 
narrow, angular, droop rumped and 
light boned, judged from our stand- 
point, it is the exception to find a 
well shaped Mexican pony. Curiously 
enough, though we find excellent cow 
ponies among them (though I never 
knew one to make a champion ropjng 
horse), they have never furnished first- 
class ‘polo ponies. They all lack that 
courage and nerve, that something 
which enables the well-bred pony to en- 
dure the intense strain:sof the game 
without flinching and to give up his 
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last ounce of strength under punish 
ment. 
The Indian pony is a very decided 


improvement, on the Mexican both iu 
looks, conformation and. disposition, 
which rather proves that the red Indian 
was a better horseman than the Span- 
ish Indian. Cireumstanees fayored the 
former, however; his horses had the 
choice of some of. the richest ‘grazing 
lands in’ the world, while those of the 
latter very frequently faced periods of 
drought when actual starvation was 
only averted by such scanty browsing 
asthe acrub-and-ekaparral afforded, 
Your typical.:Indian pony is a very 
compact, blocky little animal, quite 
good looking, and he makes an excellent 
children’s pony. It is a pity that in his 
purity he is hard to obtain nowadays. 
The Indians were partial to ‘‘ paints.’’ 

Improved sires were from time to 
time imported from the East, until we 
had that useful animal commonly 
known as a Texas horse. He was hardy 
and sound, but possessed no particular 
type and’ no very great commercial 
value. . Thoroughbreds, saddle horses, 
trotters and other breeds of driving 
horses, aud latterly horses of draft 
blood were introduced, but to none of 
these breeds is the country indebted 
for great improvement in her cow 
ponies and it was left to a compara 
tively unknown race of ponies to effect 
a lasting benefit. 

The American quarter horse has no 
stud book, but it has nevertheless pre 
served its individuality and its marked 
characteristics from the time when we 
first find a record of the breed in the 
notes of an Englishman visiting Ameri- 
ca before the War of Independence. He 
mentions them in southern Virginia 
and North Carolina, and calls attention 
to their racing qualities and to the fact 
that they made excellent saddle horses 
for the road (Wallace’s Horse of Am- 
erica, page 115). Since that time we 
get occasional glimpses of their history. 
They are mentioned in the American 
Stud Book, Vol. 2, and quarter horse 
names occur in the pedigrees of some 
trotting horse families, Their influence 
on the ponies of the Southwest in es- 
pecial and on Western pontes in general, 
has been to impart symmetry, weight, 


game to his last atom of strength, 
ready to drop dead sooner than shirk 
one iota of his day’s work, and then 
perhaps to be ridden to town to stand 
outside the saloon, meek and innocent 
till all hours of the morning, to carry 
a ‘spiritually elated or bibulously som- 
nolent rider back to camp with not so 
much as.a sidestep or a stumble. Riders 
and riders there were, also ponies and 
ponies; some men naturally kind and 
sympathetic with all dumb brutes, some 
horses instinctively kind and trustful 
of mankind, Not that the riders were 
wantonly cruel or by nature brutal, but 
“work is work, and the work of the trail 
hand .was hard and trying. Scorching 
and blistering under a cruel sun; dread- 
ed drives across treeless plains, with 
starving cattle and dried-up water 
‘holes; swimming icy rivers; drifting 
in blinding, smothering’ sand storms; 
sleepless nights herding frightened cat- 
tle in furious thunder storms and pelt- 
ing rain, and .perhaps anxious hours 
guarding against marauding -Indians— 
such experiences do not develop the ten- 
der side of a man’s nature. 
~-Most of the old-time cow ponies orig- 
inated in the Southwest—Texas, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, Accompanying 
the vast herds of steers which were an- 
nually driven north over the great 
trails, they were usually sold with the 
cattle at the end of the journey and 
supplied to a great extent the vast 
ranching country of the Northwest. The 
mustangs, or genuine wild horses, were 
not used to any great extent for’ cow 
ponies. The noble mustang, as a ser- 
of mankind, is: more or less of 
t’s myth. Few of: them made 
onies, and while it is true 
‘eo many exceptions the 
iceable mounts ob- 


docility and speed, resulting eventually, 
in the high-class polo pony which now 
brings such fabulous prices. 

Thus as lightly sketched above we 
have arrived at the modern cow pony. 
The ranchman of today with his smaller 
acreage and his fewer stock can afford 
to pay individual attention to his sad- 
dle horses. He knows each pony and 
his idiosyneracies, likewise each man. 
He does uot allow Pete to ride SP-Cross 
because he knows Pete and the sorrel 
don’t get on together. He lets Pete 
ride that big Staple-O bay, and Jake, 
who never fights a high-strung horse, 
gets’ the sorre]. As far as possible each 
hand is allowed to ride the horses. of 
his individual fancy: The boys learn 
to regard their ponids with a certain 
amount of affection and pride, and are 
always ready to bet on their particular 
favorite. F 

A young range horse when first 
caught fights wildly to escape the dread- 
ed rope, which cuts off his wind and 
galls his tender hide. His rushes and 
plunges are like the efforts of a sal- 
mon -which feels the restraint of the 
angler’s hook for the first time. He is 
in a state of overpowering fear; the 
loathsome smell of man, the needless, 
and to him, meaningless cruelty arouses 
his every atom of fighting instinct. He 
regards the approach of the othaur of 
this misery as an indication of fur- 
ther torture, therefore avoids personal 
contact by every. means in his’ power. 

There were, and still are, however, 
horses which would fight from a purely 
vicious desire to inflict injury. I bought 
a large number of cow ponies from the 
King ranch in southwest Texas several 
years ago. The hands, all Mexican vac- 
queros, handled them with marvelous 
skill; they caught one, however, by mis- 
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footed enemy in sight, and in 
he had us all up on the fence. 
too wise to choke down, to 
‘him was impossible, and the third al 
ternative of catching him by the fore- 
feet and thus throwing him was much 
easier to advise than to accomplish. He 
would rise on his hind legs and blindly 
paw the air the moment he imagined a 
man was in‘striking distance. And this 
reminds me that, in former times when 
every cow pony was on the defensive, 
one seldom saw one of them attempt 
to fight a man with its heels. 

It is ordinarily a comparatively sim- 
ple matter for a good roper to cateh a 
horse by the fore feet, but it is a dif- 
ferent job to accomplish in.a big pen 
when it is impossible to get within 
reasonable throwing distance. A dex- 
terous twist of the wrist as the rapidly 
circling lariat. leaves the hand causes 
the upper side of the loop to drop 
abruptly under the front feet; the un- 
der side simultaneously swings upward, 
striking the forearm above the knee; 
the man instinctively raises his right 
hand, and the horse, being in rapid mo- 
tion, it can perhaps be understood that 
he, so to speak, really steps into the 
snare thus presented and his impetus 
tightens the loop automatically. The 
puncher immediately throws the horse. 
And. that is how we eventually got rid 
of my outlaw. , 


During the first opening of Indian 
lands for settlement, in the famous 
Cherokee Strip run, many horses of dif- 
ferent breeds were brought down to 
race for the choice locations, The dis 
tanee varied up to fifteen miles and 
more, and the best of the cow ponies 
proved to be faster over the sandy, 
treacherous footing than even the thor 
oughbreds in training, of which a num. 
ber were on hand. The latter, of neces- 
sity not of a very high class, were prob- 
ably racing for higher stakes than they 
had ever contested for on the race 
track. It is true. that the ynen riding 
cow ponies knew the country and the 
lay of the land better than the others, 
and it is also true that they knew bet- 
ter themselves how to get over such a 
country. A man who won a very choice 
location not far from tne present town 
of Alva, on which was situated a val- 
uable never-failing spring, told me that 
he used two Texas cow horses, under 14 
hands high. He changed onto the lead 
horse, teady bridled and saddled, about 
half-way, jumping from one to the oth- 
er as they galloped at full speed. He 
said there were probably fifty other 
men racing for the same prize. The 
distance was sixteen miles, which he 
covered in 48 minutes, His was by no 
means An unique experience; there were 
many prizes to be won, and it is a mat- 
ter of record that the Texas cow ponies 
distinguished themselves, 


approach 


The incomparable lope, extended for 
mile after mile without fatigue to horse 
or rider, which is neither a trot nor a 
canter but a mixture of both, is a gait 
seldom acquired by any but Western 
ponies. Many of them also develop a 
fox trot to perfection. The latter, | no 
ticed, puzzied folks in England, who 
cannot understan¢ W 3 Dope cun dis 
tarlee their hacks at a walenn nd” 
keep pace with a slow trot without mov- 
ing or jolting his rider in the saddle. 

Humanely speaking, a horse’s intelli- 
gence and docility are developed in pro- 
portion to the extent of his contact 
with mankind, In the old days, when 
cow ponies were caught, saddled and 
ridden to be turned loose again without 
other handling, it is natural that these 
qualities were not in evidence. It was 
owing to their treatment and not to 
their’ disposition that they acquired a 
bad name. Nowadays more civilized 
methods are employed and a horse is 
gentled and broken instead of being 
busted, and consequently acquires a 
very different disposition. 

The Western pony possesses an in- 
dividuality and self-reliance uncommon 
in horses raised more or Jess in confine 
ment. It is not necessary to guide him 
around treacherous boles when galjop- 
ing full speed across a prairie dog town, 
neither is it necessary to look out for 
stones and rocks along the road. When 
he is led to a strange watering place 
he is very careful to satisfy himself 
that the bank is not boggy, and before 
he will trust his weight in the mud he 
will test it with first dne foot and then 
another. Dozens of times | have driv- 
cn iny buggy team over wooden culverts 
from which a plank had been torn loose 
without checking or warning them. 

The most reliable, the most trust- 
worthy and the most intelligent horse in 
the world is perhaps to be found in the 
Western pony as used for family pur- 
poses. He is a friend of the family, 
a companion for the children, It is a 
common occurrence to see two or three 
and even four little tots riding along 
bareback and threading their way 
through the traflie of the county town 
on the old family buggy horse—a for- 
mer cow pony. I remember two young- 
sters not over eight years old gallop- 
ig across lots to see a polo game at 
Fort Worth, just as hard as their roan 
mare could lay foot to ground. Round 
the corner went the mare and off flew 
the children. But that roan pony would 
no sooner run away from those children 
than would their old dog. She sidled 
up to a fence to allow them to remount, 
laying back her ears and pretending to 
bite a chybby ealf, the yeilow dog en- 
joying the fun and jumping at her nose 
with joyful barks. A frieud from San 
Angelo shared my.amusement, and said: 

““That old mare, must be a’ sister of 
old man Merchant’s Charlie.’’ 

She probably was not a blood sister, 
but she was a real Texas cow pony, and 
no doubt someone had ‘‘fought it out 
with her with lump sugar.’’ 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 
A Personal Appreciation 
URING the minority’ of the Duke 


take which proved too much even for| that thé duties of ‘the Viceroy in Can- 
‘them; he was an ‘‘outlaw,’’ and he 
gave them a lively twenty minutes bo- 
tore they could turn him loose again. 
He-no sooner felt the rope tighten round 
his neck than he charged every two- 


ada were more onercus than ornaniental, 
Had.he known the Duke of Contuught 


utter this warning, for his Royal High- 
ness has shown in a long aud busy ear- 


a minute| eer that he is no idler and has no ambi- 
He was] tion tu oecupy a sinecure. 


From the day—forty-two years ago 
—when he entered the Royal Engineers 
he has worked at his profession, not as 
a dilettante but as a serious and prac- 
tical soldier. The record of his services 
is in itself a proof, He passed through 
every branch of the Army—from sap- 
per to gunner, from infantry to cavalry. 
He commanded the Guards at Tel-el- 
Kebir in the Soudan campaign of 1882, 
and shared with the Duke of Cambridge 
the distinction of a Royal Prinee who 
lind been under fire. Twice he nas held 
a command in India, twiee in England 
and once in Ireland, Perhaps the sev- 
erest test of his military capacity was 
made in India, where he remained for 
six years, The first three years were 
spent in Bengal with the rank of ma- 
jor-general and the last three in com- 
mand of the Bombay army. Only a 
man who is a born soldier and a hard 
and ‘conscientious worker can control 
a great Indian military distriet. The 
Duke of Connaught in those years estab- 
lished his military reputation on a firm 
basis and confirmed the impression 
which the people had already formed 
of his earnestness and capacity. : 

Those who imagine that no disabili 
ties attach to royalty know nothing of 
the Duke of Connaught’s bitter disap 
pointment when he was forbidden to 
share with his comrades the risks of war 
in South Afriea. But Queen Victoria 
was adamant, and her widowed daugh- 
ter, Princess Henry of Battenberg, was 
at hand to remind her that death 
knocks at the door of the palace as well 
as at the door of the cottage. 

A strict diseiplinarian and a diligent 
officer, the Duke of Connaught com- 
mands the respect of the soldiers, while 
his good nature and his sense of humor 
win their affection. Only of a com- 
mander with these human qualities 
could be told this aneedote for which 
his Royal Highness is the authority. 
A young subaltern putting a company 
of infantry through their drill managed 
to get them into a terrible muddle. The 
Duke, who was watching the effort, call- 
ed the subaltern to him and asked, 
have you any idéa what your men are 
supposed to be doing?’’ The boy saluted 
and _replied, with a confiding smile, 
‘“*Not the slightest, sir. Have you?’’ 
There is also the story that illustrates 
both his humor and one of the diflicul 
ties of his position. It is related that 
at a reception at the Horse Guards the 
Duke asked an officer who had been 
presented what he wanted. ‘‘ Nothing, 
thank you, sir,’ was the modest reply. 
‘*My dear sir,’ exclaimed his - Royal 
Highness, shaking the astonished officer 
vigorously by the hand, ‘‘1 am really 
glad to meet you. It is a long time since 
I met an Army officer who wanted no 
thing.’’ « 

These anecdotes indicate characteris 
ties that will appeal to Canadians, who, 
while they love a Governor-General who 
is royal, delight especially in one that 
can unbend and divest himself of cere- 
monial, “And the Duke of Connaught 
‘pn do both, for though born in the 
rple he has little taste fyr_its f al- 
‘6 and knows the virtue of Gamara- 
ie. No Governor-General, we ven- 
ture to predict, will prove more popu- 
lar or more efficient in the discharge of 
his official and social duties. . These 
qualities will commend him to tne peo- 
ple of South Africa also. His visit, it is 
true, will be one of ceremony, for it 
marks a new epoch in. the new Domin- 
ion. But his Royal Highness will give 
to the ceremony an intimate personal 
note. A great traveller, he has by in- 
stinet and experience the sympathetic 
understanding that puts him at once 
into harmony with his surroundings. No 
one can‘feel long a stranger in his pres- 
ence or can withhold his innermost con 
fidence, And he has, too, that broad 
and imperial outlook which is the gift 
of temperament and of travel. Many 
people have perhaps forgotten the sae- 
rifiee he made in order to retain the 
nationality which is his pride. With- 
out hesitation he gave up his elaim to 
the Grand Duehy of Saxe-Cobury and 
left to his nephew, the Duke of Albany, 
the honors and emoluments of this great 
position, 

Another 
Connaught 


Duke of 
him to 


qualification the 
has to commend 


Canadians and South Africans as well 
as to Britons in every part of the 
world. He is a famous sportsman, As 


everybody kuows, be has lately return 
ed from East Africa, where for the see- 
ond time he appeared as a hunter of big 
game. Nothing gives him greater plea 
sure than these visits to the wilds in 
search of adventure, and his delight, as 
well as his suecess, is shared by the 
Duchess of Connaught, who is-a keen 
sportswoman and a splendid shot. If a 
Prince of the Royal House had the lib 
erty of a private individual his Royal 
Highness would have limited his activi- 
ties to sport and soldiering, for in these 
he recognizes his true metier. But the 
conditions of his birth have imposed up- 
on him duties in other spheres, and in 
the discharge of these duties he hus dis- 
played conspicuous abilities and unsel- 
fish patriotism. No stronger proof of 
these qualities and of his active tem- 
perament could be found than in his 
resignation of the Mediterranean com- 
mand. At Malta he had a sinecure to 
which were attached both dignity and 
emolument, and he bad the conscience 
and courage to abandon it and to give 
his reasons. This bold step has con- 
firmed the popular judgment of his 
eharactey and has strengthened his re- 
putation in the Army. 

Like his nephew, King George, the 
Duke of Connaught is devoted to his 
home and his family, and loves to have 
his children about him, In the Duchess 
he has a real comrade, eager to share 
his pursuits and his travels, A daughter 
of the ‘‘Red Prince’’—the hero of 
Koniggratz—Princess louisé .Margaret 
of Prussia was married at the age of 


of Cornwall, heir apparent to the| nineteen, and since the year 1879, when 
throne, the Duke-of Connaught is|}she arrived in Britain, has established 
destined to take a conspicuous place in|-herself in the esteem. of the people. 
public duties and ceremonials, Already | Whether at Bagshot Park’ or at Wlar- 
he has been. named suecessor to Earl|ence House, she takes keeu interest in 
Grey as Governor-General of Canada|everything that concerns the welfare 


and as representative of the King at|of tenant or neighbor. 


Prinee Arthur 


the opening of. the first federal Parlia-|of Connaught, their only son, follows 


ment in South’ Africa. 


the profession of arms like his father. 


For both of these tasks the Duke of | Princess Margaret, their eldest daugh- 
Connaught is admirably equipped by.ter, is the wife of the Crown Prinee of 


nature and by training. 


ike his|Sweden, and is destined to occupy a 


brotaer, the late King Edward, he has| throne. whils Princess Victoria Patrieia 
tact and capacity and industry that| continues to te the constant companion 


would fit him for any position. 


A cor-|of the Duke and Duche’s, botn at home 


cespontient in Ottawa recently hinted|and abroad. 


he would not have felt it necessary to 


| Marvellous Feats Performed by 


A RECENT American newspaper 
tells of an express train, carrying 
scores of passengers, running for 
miles with the cold hand of the dead 
engineer grasping the throttle. 

Like many other true incidents, the 
story is more weird than any fiction. 
The engineer was at nis post on his side 
of the cab, his head out of the window, 
his hand on the throttle. The fireman 
yas attending to his duties, tossing coal 
into the furnace, and now and then giv- 
ing a blast ef the whistle. Once or 
twice he spoke to the engineer and got 
not answer, but he supposed his mate 
was not in a talkative mood. 

As the train approached a_ station 
where it was wont to stop the fireman 
gave a long blast on the whistle, the 
signal that a halt was to be made. But 
the train sped on with unslackened 
speed. Not until it had gone past the 
station like.a flash did the fireman’s 
suspicions become aroused, ; 

‘*What’s the matter, Bill?’’ he ask- 
ed. ‘‘We ought to have stopped 
there.’’ 

There was no response, and the now 
frightened fireman placed his hand on 
the engineer’s shoulder. He withdrew 
it with a yell when he found the man’s 
body stiff in death, With a presence 
of mind born of a life of danger, the 
fireman quickly reversed the lever and 
brought the.train to a stop. 


How long the engineer had been dead 
is not known, but it was probably half 
an hour or more. A weak heart, a slight 
convulsion unnoticed by the busy fire- 
man, and the engineer was dead at his 
post, while death’s hand held the 
throttle. 

Several yeurs ago a Russian cemetery 
was fhe scene of a weird wedding. A 
young woman who had been betrothed 
died suddenly on the eve of her mar- 
riage. Great preparations had been 
made for the wedding, and the bride- 
groom and his friends determined that 
the intervening hand of death should 
not interfere with the ceremony. 

The funeral cortege then became a 
bridal party. The bridegroom walked 
peside the coffin containing the body 
of his fianeee as it was borne to the 
cemetery. At the grave the marriage 
ceremony, was performed, after which 
the body of the bride, elad in her wed- 
ding garments, was lowered into the 
grave. 

The story of the Phantom Ship or the 
Flying Dutchman, who for blasphemy 
was condemned to try in ‘vain to beat 
around Cape florn until the Day of 
Judgment, has its modern example in 
the fate of the ship ‘‘General Siglin,’’ 
about ten years ago. The ‘‘General Sig 
lin’’ sailed from San Franeiseo for Alas 
ka, but never reached her destination. 
Months later the sealing schooner Arie- 
tis was cruising about 200 miles off the 
eoast of British Columbia when. she 
sighted a ship. The Arietis signalled 
the schooner, but got no answer. Run- 
ning closed to the vessel, the crew of 
they Arietis made out the figure of a 
man at the helm, grasping the wheel, 
his gaze apparently fixed intently 
ahead. The man at the wheel was hail- 
ed, but returned no answer. 

The story of the ship’s fate can only 
be conjectured, as none of her crew was 
ever seen alive. It is Supposed that the 
vessel was caught in a storm and began 
o-leak badly, and the crew deserted 
her, the captain refusing to leave his 
vessel, 

Not many years ago a valuable cup 
was won in a bicycle race in Australia 
by a man who was dead when he passed 
the winning-post. The race took place 
before a crowd estimated at 10,000 per- 
sons. The betting was lively and the 
contest close, and the spectators were 
worked up to a high pitch of excite- 
ment, In the last lap James: Somer- 
ville, one of the riders, forged ahead 
and got such a lead that victory was as- 
sured, Wher within twenty-five yards 
of the finish those nearest to him saw 
him relax his hold on the handle bars 
and lose his footing on the pedals. 
Amid frantic cheers of the spectators 
he sped past the goal, winning the race 
by a few yards, and pitched forward 
from his machine. When he was picked 
up he was dead, and doctors declare the 
spark of life left his body when he was 


the Dead 


seen to lose his grip on the handle bars. 
It was a lifeless body that had crossed 
the line a winner. . 

Many sportsmen will recall the part 
which the proprietor of a London gamb 
ling house was made to play after 
death. The man’s name was Crock- 
ford, and he owned many race horses. 
The day before the Derby one of Crock- 
ford’s horses was poisoned, and the mis- 
fortune brought on an attack of apo- 
plexy which caused his death late that 
night. Many of his friends had staked 
large sums on Crockford’s horses, which 
were disqualified by the death of the 
owner. Only a few knew of his sudden 
death, however, and these were sworn 
to secrecy. 

On the day of the race Crockford’s 
body was made to look as lifelike as 
possible and was placed in a chair at an 
upper window of bis home, partly con- 
cealed by the lage curtains. People go- 
ing to the Derby and passing the house 
saw the figure at the window and cheer- 
ed him. It was said that Crockford was 
not well and was unable to attend the 
race. His horses won, and-the next day 
it was announced that Crockford was 
déad. It was several years, however, 
before the true facts leaked out. 

Of all the stories of the days of chiv- 
alry none is more interesting than how 
the Cid Campeador, ‘‘God’s scourge up- 
on the Moors,’’ won a battle after 
death. The Cid died at Valencia, and 
before death directed that his body be 
taken to Castile. Just about: this time 
a mighty army laid seige to Valencia, 
but the story is best told in the quaint 
language of the chronicler: 

‘*All this while the company of the 
Cid were preparing all, things to .go 
into Castile, as he had commanded be- 
fore his death, and his trusty Gil: Diez 
did nothing else but labor at this. And 
the body of Cid was prepared after this 
manner: First, it was embalmed ‘and 
anainted as the history has already re- 
counted, and-the virtue of the balsam 
and myrrh was such that the flesh re- 
mained firm and fair, having its natural 


color, and his countenance as it was} 


wont to be, and his eyes open, and his 
long beard in order, so there was not a 


man who would have thought him dead 
if he had seen him and not known it. 
And Gil Diez placed the body upon \a 
right noble saddle, and this saddle, with 
the body upon it, he put upon a frame; 
and he dressed the body in a gambax 
of fing sendal next the skin, And he 
took two boards and fitted them to the 
body, one to the breast and the other to 
the shoulders. These were so hollowed 
out and fitted that they met at thé sides 
and under the arms, and the hind one 
came up to the poll and the other up to 
the beard, and these boards were fast- 
ened to the saddle so that the body 
could not move, . 

‘«Now, Alvar Fanez Minaya had set 
the host in order, and, while the Bishop 
Don Hieronymo and Gil Diez led the 
way with the body of the Cid and Dona 
Ximena and the baggage, he fell upon 
the Moors. .And so great was the up- 
roar and coafusion that few there wera 
who took arms, but instead thereof they 
turned their backs and fled toward the 
sea. 

‘“‘And when King Bucur and_ his 
kings saw this they were astonished. 
And it seemed to them that there came 
against them on the part of the Chris- 
tians full 70,000 knights, all white as 
snow, and before them a knight of 
great stature upon a white horse with a 
bloody cross, who bore in one hand a 
white banner and in the other a sword 
which seemed to be of fire, and he made 
a great mortality among the Moors.’’ 


‘“‘DR. JEKYLLS’’ IN REAL LIFE 


HE interest which has been aroused 
in London by Mr. H. B. Irving’s 
masterly impersonation of the 

dual role of the high-minded Dr, Jekyll 
and his other self, the villainous Mr. 
Hyde, led to the asking a West-end spe- 
cialist in diseases of the brain whether 
there were any such cases of dual per- 
sonality in real life. 

‘Quite a number,’’ he promptly re- 
plied; ‘‘although I have never heard of 
such striking contrasts as those of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. On several occa- 
sions, however, I have come into con- 
tact with men who, with a reputation 
for kindness and geniality, would do the 
most cruel things at times. A curious 
kink in the nature of a West-country 
farmer whom I knew. led him to treat 
dogs and cats with abominable cruelty. 
He took fiendish delight in torturing 
and starving them, and yet this same 
man was exceedinly popular with every- 
body in his neighborhood and continual- 
ly doing acts of kindness towards the 
children of the village near which he 
lived. He candidly confessed to me 
that the sight of a cat or dog seemed 
to arouse every savage instinet in him, 
and he came to me to see if I could 
do anything for him. I could only sug- 
gest that he should rigidly exclude cats 
and, dogs from his home. This, I be- 
lieve, hé has done, a 

‘*Another case was that of a man 
who had periodical fits of moroseness, 
and absolutely declined to speak to his 
wife or children for days together when 
the attacks seized him; and yet, when 
they had passed away, he was the best 
of husbands and fathers, and was con- 
tinually expressing his sorrow to his 
wife and children for the pain he caus- 
ed them.’ They recognized, however, 
that he was the victim of sompsyseho- 
logical trick which medieal science 
could not fathom, readily forgave him, 
and endeavored to take no notice of his 
attacks. But they grew worse, and at 
last I advised him to go away when- 
ever he felt them coming on, and stop 
until the attack was over. He adopted 
this plan, and I had a letter from him 
a short time ago in which he said that 
he thought he was getting much better. 

“Tt is the case of a woman, however, 
that one finds some extraordinary cases 
of dual personality. One of the most 
remarkable cases [ hawe ever met with 
was that of a young woman who had a 
very fine voice. Her parents were anx- 
ious to have it cultivated, and placed 
their daughter under the tuition of a 
vocal instructor, who promised a_ bril- 
liant future for the embryo singer. But 
the young woman said she could not 
sing a note, did not want to sing, any- 
way, and distracted her parents and in- 
structor with her fits of melancholy 
and stubbornness, in which she refused 
to take the slightest interest in her 
vocation, and yet she could sing like 
a lark. : 

‘*Personally I believe that a good 
many cases of kleptomania are due to 
a dual personality which forces a wo- 
man to steal against her will, Then, 
again, very frequently imaginary love 
affairs between married men and 
strange women they meet are caused by 
x dual personality, A man of a relig- 
ious turn of mind, quite home-loving 
and for years a family man, will sud- 
denly be obsessed by a personality that 
is unaccountably attracted to a type of 
woman from,whom he would turn in 
horror under ordinary circumstances; 
but during the obsession this creature 
appeals to him as the highest type of 
femininity, for whom he is willing to 
sacrifice wife, home, children, and 
honor. : 

‘‘T remember a short time ago the 
case of a woman was brought under my 
notice who was frequently obsessed by 
a cringing and fearful nature that led 
her to-believe her husband had deter- 
mined to poison her. So fixed was the 
idea that, taking her children, she aban- 
doned her husband and went to Ameri- 
ca. In her normal state she laughed at 
the idea, but under the influence of, the 
detached personality she could not free | 
herself from the obsession. , 

‘*As a rule the transition from one 
of these phases of personality to an- 
other is preceded by grave nervous 
symptoms, and accompanied by -inter- 
rupted digestion and _ sleeplessness, 
What is the method of cure? One can 
only advise change of air and scenery, 
mode. of living, ete,, in’ such cases, for 
the simple reason that so much depends 
upon the will. of the patient. At the 
same time, much may be done by quiet 
reasoning and suggestion, ’’ : 


FJ EAR about Perkins? Pretty 
tough,’’ F 
‘*No. What??? wa 


“‘The poor fellow dropped into the 
vernacular, bumped against a hard word « 
and split his infinitive.’’ : 
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DAME FASHION’S 
DECREES — 


HE present, style of dress makes it possible, indeed obli- 
gatory, to have an unusual number of outside garments 
or separate wraps, and-not only ‘is there a jacket for 

the simple street costume, but also afternoon and evenin 
wraps galore; Discussed and rediscussed is the question o 


the-length of the coat. Shall it be long or short, tight, or 
loose, simple or elaborate?. Ahd alas! no definite conclusion 
is arrived at, so that after ordering a long, loose coat it is 
to say the least disconcerting to be told that the short. and 
mueh more tightly fitting jacket is far the smartest of all, 
There being no rule commanding all gowns made alike, it is 
perhaps a wise plan to have the different styles for the differ- 
ent. costumes, but there are many women who prefer to keep 


pennies must the warning be given to buy caredfully, 


that look like Teddy bears, soft, wide wale serge, all sorts of 
cheviots and rough cloths and the white blanket coats— 
these are all to be found ready made, and the private tailors 
have never had so many orders as this season. Black and 
white plaids, not small checks, trimmed with black satin 
facings and gilt buttons, are smart, but the more conserva- 
tive, taste selects the light tan vicuna ) without. any 
trimming. . Even raincoats are’ made becd@™ng, and, while 
light enough in weight to ‘wear over an ide coat, have 
sufficient warmth to be worn ‘over a light gown. The Rose- 
bery cloth and all the cravenetted materials are really water- 
proof and yet can be made both becoming and smart: for 
the purpose for which they are manufactured—as a protection 
from wind and weather. 

Cloth cloaks are not for the moment so smart.as the satin, 
but a cheap, good quality of satin is not to be compared with 
a cloth of the same price, so for the woman who must “At 

i} 
the leading shops display a remarkable assortment of satin 
cloaks and there are always to be discovered some bargains 
among them, but a striking color and good lines hide serious 
defects and money is often literally thrown away in the pur- 
chase of an effective satin cape that after being worn two 
or three times will look hopelessly shabby. 

* * * 


A butter-eolor lace frill with a cluster of forget-me-nots in 
the centre makes a pretty slipper rosette and another dainty 
novelty for the black satin slipper is a butterfly of wireu 
black lace with the wings embroidered in gold dots. Tulle 
rosettes with a rhinestone button or a tiny buckle in the 
centre are also attractive. ; 

To change the trimmings on the slippers cut an oval piece 
of buckram about two inches across and at the under side of 
each end sew a hook. To correspond to the hooks on the buek- 
ram make little piack silk eyelets on the vamp. The rosette 
or butterfly may be securely hdoked on. 

* 


* * 


The question of what: to wear under tue exaggeratedly 
seant skirt of the present fashions must be carefully consid- 
ered in making the summer outfit. For some time the drop 
skirt, as is termed the silk underskirt fastened to the belt 
of the gown, has been eliminated and the silk petticoat has 
been deemed suflicient. Silk petticoats are thought by some 
over zealous followers of fashion to be unnecessary, and cer 
tainly the all too tight skirt permits of no additional fulness, 
but it is noted that in the latest of importations the serge or 
cloth skirts are lined with silk, as was fashionable some years 
ago, the lining not separate but made with the material. 

. Another style has a lining fitted into the skirt half way 
and then finished with a deep double flounce of chiffon. ‘This 
mukes possible the tightest of skirts and at the same time 
is vastly more becoming, for, thin and light as is chiffon, it 
prevents the skirt from falling in around the ankles in too 
exaggerated a fashion, Another point to be noticed in the 
bewest gowns is that, while apparently exaggeratedly scant, 
there is more material used and double box pleats fastened 
far down give width and a flare that is far more becoming. 


TALES FROM OVER SEAS 


Hees: the dramatist, who in early life had a high 
reputation as a chemist, was once called to give evi- 
. den regarding a certain brand of wine. As he testified 
that it was totally innocent of grape juice, the merchant was 
heavily fined. On coming out of court the defendant asked 
Herman, ‘‘ How is it that vou were able to swear so:positive 
ly that there is no grape juice in that stuff of mine?’’ ‘*‘ Be- 
cause if there had been any, in combination with the other 
elements you used, it would have caused tartarie acid to form 
ov the barrel.’’ ‘*Thank you so mueh,’’ replied the enlight- 
cned adulterator. ‘*You'l find some on tne barrel next 
time.’’ 
Coneerning Maeterlinck and the tobaceo habit a recent 
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THE MIRACLE OF DIGESTION | 


biographer says: ‘Without the help of tobacco he seemed 


Satin Wrap with Gold Embroidery 


to a certain style in all their gowns and do not care for the 


variety, and they make objections to this somewhat involved’ 


state of affairs, On the other hand, the woman who delights 
in always being in most’ up-to-date gowns enjoys the contrasts 
she is able to obtain by being one day gowned in one style 
and another day in another, 

The Jong, all enveloping cloaks and mantles, for the old 


fashioned word mantle is once again heard in the land, are |’ 


most graceful and generally becoming. The lines are the 
same whether the garment intended for afternoon or 
evening weur, but the evening wraps are wider and longer. 
It requires a. good figure and a knowledge of how to stuud 
well. to wear some of the most vohiminous of: these wraps, 
but so becoming are they when correctly worn that it seems 
strange that every woman in the world does not at ance go 
into training to make the wearing of them possible. There 
is no hard and fast rule as to what material shall be chosen 
Satin--Liberty satin~ is fashionable, but soft finish cloth or 
silk, chiffon, net and lace, one and all are in stvle, so that 


Is 


there is practically unlimited chotee ino oimaterat as well as 


color. 


. . . 


It seems strangely paradoxieal Chat in these days af exag 
geratedly secant skirts and with effort: made to 
as slight us possible, this fashion of wide, full eleaks should 
have gained ground, It may be ii anticipation af the full, 
wide skirts that are predieted for next seasous but it is cer 
tainly not according to the usual order of events, and can 
only be explained by the taeory that Dame Fashion is deter 
mined the couspiceuous and incongruous shall be accepted by 
Could there be anything more incongruous 


OVeOTY book 


her followers. 


than one of the newest, the really, truly newest of models for | 
an evening wrap or mantle, made of unlined pleated chiffon 


in the most faseinating shade of brown und trimmed with a 
deep band of sable? 
attempt to be original and a wish to be conspicuous, but it 
should be remembered that fashions ure uot designed just for 
one country only, where in winter the heaviest of outer gar 
ments ure worn and in summer the lightest possible, but for 
au climate that permits of the wearing of fur all the year, so 
that chiffon and fur combined are not so incongruous, Mara- 
bout and ostrich feathers are even newer as trimming for 
chiffon clouks and are in great demand. 

Much attention is paid to the fit over the shoulders of 
all mantles, and it is the mouiste’s tusk tu so arrange that 
across the shoulders the garment shall fit to perfeetion and 
then below the shoulders fall loose and wide, measuring yards 
in circumference. An effective and popular trimming that 
helps to emphasize good lines is velvet ribbon, preferably 
black. 
but it should be remembered that the lines must be kept long, 
otherwise a thick, clumsy look will be given that will quite 
spoil the most graceful cloak ever designed, All colors are 
fashionable for these mantles, and black lined with ¢olor is 
most popular. White, strange to say, is least in ft ror, al 
though there wre some most attractive mantles in white, lined 

with a pale shade, that will look charming with white or light 
colored chiffon or satin evening gowns, 
* 


* * 


The evening wraps of satin are almost identically the same 
as the others, only if intended wholly for evening they ean 
be. more elaborately trimmed. Gold and silver braiding looks 
decidedly incongruous with any wrap worn in the daytime. 
A most effeetive and becoming evening wrap that has grace 
ful lines is in deep ¢fimson satin, with an embroidered de 
sign in yold cutting-the entire cloak, The sume pattern can 
be taken as a foundation, with the embroidery only around 
the top and down the fronts, and if economy has to be faced, 
then the embroidery only around the neck is sufficient, and 
big tassels or a flat ornament will finish off the embroidery 
when the cloak is fastened. A delightfully luxurious touch 
is to be noticed in the costly wraps. Over the satin lining is 
a lining of-chiffon, This is not new this season, but has gain. 
éd in favor with the craze that is so widespread for veiled 
effects. Tt is. contended that the garment is much more easily 
put on and taken off when there ‘is this chiffon lining, but as 
there are no sleeves, and, as has been said, the wider and 
looser the cloak the more in Style it is, this point ean hardly 
be used in its defence. But it is one of. those subtle and 
fascinating fads that are so ‘dear to the heart of 4 woman, 
and which give her the serene consciousness and consequent 
poise that only the knowledge of being perfectly turned out 
ean ever bestow. ‘ 

The wonderful advance in dress is shéwn in the simpler 
styles:more than in anything else, ‘The loose motor coat, light 
or heavy, is a wonderful garment, while the so-called travel- 
ing or tourist cout is no longer ugly, shapeless and aggressive- 
ly unbecoming, but is often one of the most bécoming ar: 
ticles of clothing. To be warm and light is demanded,of the 
travelling coat, and the materials now provided for the pur- 
pose certainly fulfil those requirements, Vicuna cloth, coats 
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Fur in summer always seems like au | 


There is no fixed rule us to the quantity to be used, | 


incapable of receiving inspiration or erystallizing it in words. 
If he has not overcome the need he has outflanked it. Smok 


W HEN one stops to think of it, 


there is nothing more marvelous 
digestion. 


1s 


It taking place all the 


ing, he noticed, had Jost its virtue as a stimulant, and instead 
of rousing the brain to activity, as at first, had come to dis 
turb its funetions; so now, in lieu of ordinary tobaeco, he 
fills his bow] with a denicotinized preparation, tasteless, in- 
deed, but harmless, His pipe is still always alight when the 
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| 
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Red Satin Evening Wrap ’ 


pen is busy, but it is hardly now more than an innocent sub- 
terfugé intended to cheat and so satisfy an irresistible me 
chanical craving.’’ , ; 

Jobn Richard Green, author of the well-known history of 
England, was a parish priest in London in 1866. He took a 
prominent part in the work of relief when an epidemic killed 
many people. Mrs, J. R. Green has left on record a typical 
instance: ‘‘On one occasion, he found a man dangerously ill 
in an upper room, Some big draymen in the street refused 
to help the man ‘downstairs. Green there:ore tried to carry 
the' man downstairs, His slight frame was unequal.to the 
effort, and the two fell from the top to the bottom of the 
stairs togethér, The man, who was in a state of collapse, was 
not injured,’’ ; 


> ‘ 
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in the world than the process of 
time, too—right 


inside of us! 

We eat certain food-stuffs, and they | 
form a living human body—flesh, bones, 
muscles, nerves, organs. And all of these 
nerves, muscles and organs are capable 
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—no one ean tell what takes place, nor 
have we the slightest idea of the chang- 
es necessitated in bringing this result.| 
to pass. 

The food seems in some way ‘‘ vital 
ized’’—as though endowed with life} 


forms part of it. But the mechanism 
which brings this to pass cannot be 
comprehended. We are face. to face 
with the problem, ‘‘ What is life?’’ We 


_ thout alum. 

e only well-known moderate priced baking pow, 
_ der made in Canada that pcb ip no alum. : 
Complies with the Law of Great Britain by containing 


d Lew of Canada by contelige 
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from the living cell, and then that it| Vielet or ultra-violet rays of the solar 


ope of the balloon is covered with a 
layer of caoutchoue which -e4sures its 
impermeability, but on condition that 
the caoutchouc remains, unaltered. Now 
India-rubber, even when vuleanized, de- 
teriorates rapidly under the action of 


light. It mist thus be protected by a 
yellow pigment that absorbs, the injur- 
ious rays. 


of living, moving and acting upon food 


«'v~Look, for instance, at that ebicken! 


{t walks about, picking up seeds and 
grains and worms and what not; and all 
this’is transformed.into eye and comb, 
beak and feathers of multiple shades! 
The fish that swims in the sea lives on 
its varied food, and, in this case, it is | 
trausformed into seales and fins and 
glassy eyes, which give one the creeps 
to look at. it! Yes, it is-all very won. | 


derful. 

One fact. of practical importance 
must be borne in mind here. It has} 
been said that ‘digestion begius 1 | 


j the mouth and ends in the lungs.’" ‘The 
j meaning of this is «s.follows: After the | 
food has passed into the stomach, abet! 
is acted upon by its appropriate diges 
tive juices, and after it has passed on 
into the intestine, and is aeted upon by 
the juices there, it is absorbed into the} 
blood stream, and carried to the lungs | 
there to be mixed with air. 


~ 7 ' 
| The oxygen of the air combines with 


the particles of food, and renders them | 


jcapable of being used by the system. | 
| Until this process has been gone 


| through the food cannot be used by the 
|body. No matter how much food we 
eat, if it is not ‘mixed with the oxygen | 
of the air in this fashion the body ¢an 
not use it. (flenee the great importance | 
of fresh air after eating). ‘ 

From this facet we draw the followiug 
}important conclusion: That the. more 
food we eat, the more we should 
breathe; and the less food we eat, the 
less neéd we breathe. If the dispropor 
tien between the two be great, and be 
kept up for months and years, grave 
diseases are bound to follow in 
quence, 

Until recently it was thought that | 
digestion was a compuratively simple 
process, The proteids—the musele- 
forming foods—were, supposedly, quick 
ly acted upon by the gastrie juice of 
the stomach and absorbed. The fats 
and starches went on, and they were act | 
ed upou by the various juices, and ab-| 
sorbed in turn. It was all very simple! 
Now, however, it is known. that the| 
process is far more complex, and that 
many changes are passed through be- 
fore the food is really absorbed hy the 
body, or ready for forming bodily 
tissue, 

Starches cannot be absorbed by the 
body AS SUCH, They must first be 
converted into a sort:of sugar or ‘‘glu 
eose.’’ This cannot be done in: an 
acid medium; hence the necessity of 
chewihg all such foods very thoroughly 
so that they may be converted in the 
mouth by means of the saliva, 
are largely dissolved by the acid, gas- 
trie juice of the stomach, Fats’ and 
starches’ complete their digestion in 
the bowels, The fats are here made 
‘into a sort of soap—an emulsion—-and 
in that condition they are absorbed by 
the blood, carried to the lungs, and 
finally grabbed up by the hungry tissue- 
cells to make live badily matter. 

Most of the ehanges that are under- 
gove in the process of digestion are 
now understood, and it has been found 
that they are chiefly chemical in char- 
acter, The changes and’ reactions are 


conse 


numerous and marvelous, but they ean] 


be followed. From the moment when 
food is put in the mouth until it reaches 
the bodily cell as nourishment for it 
these changes can be followed and in 
large measuie understood. But when 
this food material is converted into 
living matter—when it forms,'the body 


| jesty, who is .original in all things, is 


| facture 
| strauge statement, but it came about. in 


j that.’ 
; the task of moulding his chin with his} 


| They Must Be This Color If They Are! 


| has been remarked npon, 


Proteids |. 


may, in truth, call it ‘‘The miracle of 
digestion.’? ‘ > 


KING ALFONSO’S CHIN 


HE King of Spain, 
England for the funeral of King 
Edward, is twenty-four. His Ma 


said to have had a hand in the-manu- 
of his face! This sounds .a| 


this way. When he was a very small 
boy, he was found one. day by his at- 
tendants standing in front of Velas 
quez’s famous picture of Philip IV., of 
Spain. The young monarch looked long | 
and earnestly at his ancestor's portrait, | 
and then said: ‘‘T will have a chin like 
From this instant he set himself 


hand into the.true Bourbon shape with | 
the result that today his likeness to| 
Philip is singularly striking. King Al 
phonso has a great liking for England, | 
and some years ago, when the outlook 
was very black in Bareelona and other 
parts of Spain, and he was asked by 
a friehd what he would do if he ever| 
found it necessary to follow Napoleon 
III., and other European sovereigns into 
exile, he replied, ‘*T should at once go| 
to England and purchase a farm in some 
country district, and try to forget “ana| 


was such a ‘place as Spain or any land 
that was less peaceful than the one in 
which I found myself.’” 


WHY BALLOONS ARE YELLOW 


to Be Preserved 


HE up-to-date balloon is 
cording to a writer in 
(Paris), not beeause 

love this color, but because 
the balloon from disintegration 
rend: 


yellow, ac- 
La Nature} 
aeronauts 
it protects 


We | 


The yellow tint of all the covers of | 
modern balloons, dirigible or otherwise, 
The choice of | 
this color has been dictated not so| 
much by aesthetic coasiderations as hy 
the fact that it’ is a capital condition 
of the balloon’s preservation, Lieut.-| 
Col. Espitallier explains this in a recent | 
number of La Technique Aeronautique. 
The textile fubrie that forms the envel 


who went to//asts longer than that of anilin' colors; 
| plied before the'last layer of rubher, 
; Operation would require the use of heat, 


\‘of the chromate. 


| the 


| velope. 


| greatest depths. 


| thus carries a,supply of oxygen over the 


In Germany, an anilin dye is eonsid- 
ered sufficient; in France, the use of 
neutral chromate of lead “is 
as netessary. This is easily recogniz- 
able from its more. brilliant color. The 
lead chromate produces an effect that 


but, on the otaer hand, it must. be ap- 


und this cannot be vuleanized; this 
which would destroy the yellow color 
This inconvenienee 
is the more serious in that the rubber 
deteriorates far more easily when. not 
vuleanized.. The iayer concerned, of ° 
course, is only the thin one spread over 
external tissue, the cover of the” 
balioon itself consisting essentially of a 
double layer of fabrie enclosing an in- 
terior one of caoutehoue, which is al- 
ways carefully vuleanized. Neverthe- 
less, the alteration of the outised layer 
has an injurious effeet on the whole en- 


In short, our balloons must be. yel- 
low; this must be considered as settled; 
but we have as yet no really satisfac- 
tory vellow pigment, so the aeronauts 
are calling loudly for the chemists to 
help them. 


THE SEA’S VENTILATION 


NE of the reasons formerly urged 
against the existence of living 
creatures in thé abysses of the 

ocean was the supposed absence of oxy- 
gen there. It was deemed impossible . 
that any. considerable quantity of oxy- 
gen could exist, at great depths. But dis- 
coveries of recent-date have shown that 
there is no lack of oxygen even at the 
The explanation is 
that the cold water of the polar regions, 
ecuarged with the oxygen from the at- 
mosphere, creeps along the bottom. to- 
ward the equator from both poles and 


whole vast floor of the oceans. The 
surface water moves toward the poles, 
and so a great system of circulation ex- 
ists. Were it not for this world circula- 
tion, ove authority assures us, it is al- 
together probable that the ocean would 
in time become too foul to sustain ani- 
mal life, at least in its higher manifes- 
tations, and the sea, the mother of life, 
would itself be dead. 
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From the Sanctums. 


What the editors are saying. 


A Familiar Ring. John D. Rockefeller, when arrested for speeding 
his automobile, said: “I did not know I had been violating law.” Thitt 
excuse has a familiar ring about it coming from the mouth of the Oil 
King.—London Free Press. 
———0 
Where Motors Win Out. The Hamilton Spectator finds the auto- 
mobile’ is‘fast making a name for itself in the field of commercial utility 
Unable to serve his Northern Ontario customers because of the railway 
strike, a Toronto wholesaler loaded down a couple of auto trucks with! 
orders’and sent them out. 
the railway could have done, and did it at less expense. 


—9o—_—— 


Evidently all 


that is needed is a guarantee of a provincial system of good roads and the 


auto will become a dangerous rival of the steam railway .as a common 
carrier.—Kingston Whig. 


o—o 
Write as you please. One of the main objections to the present 
system of education has been the poor penmanship of the students that are 
graduated from the schools. Educators have endeavored to tind some | 
method of writing that would produce good penman. The old Spencerian | 
system was blamed for the production of poor writers and was discarded. 
The vertical system was touted as the remedy for the trouble and was} 


write the vertical hand. But the percentage of good writers became no 
larger. Then what is known as the medium slant system was taken up, 
being: a compromise between the old Spencerian and the vertical, But the 
results have been no better. , 

Mrs¢ Young, the superintendent of schools in Chicago, has struck a pop- 
ular idea when she said recently to the pupils of that city: “ 
way you please, but write legibly and fast.” 

As a matter of of fact, the merchant, the-factory, and the firms the boys 
‘and girls may have to write for when they go to work do not give a rap for 

vertical or ‘slant. 
and speed, and the clerk may hold his pen like a dagger, or a club, in 
right hand or left, so long as what be writes can easily: be read. 

Handwriting is an indication of individuality, and the tendency of the 
public school manner of teaching is to make all write like automata. 
penmanship of a mature man bears no resemblance to that of his youth. 
Lethbridge Herald. , 


CROP CONDITIONS IN ALBERTA 


Lethbridge, 


of Winnipeg, inspector of the Royal | time to harvest, which when one | 
Trust Co., of Montreal, was in the | comes to think of it, is a marvellous , 


throughout the country, he replied,| attend to their 
“Not quite as good as last year, of the country.” 
course, but still, 


business and 
not half so bad as I time, he believes, if they do not now 


expected to have to tell. [.have,the people of Alberta and Saskat- 


just returned from a close inspection ,chewan will look back and proclaim 
of the Stirling, Magrath, Spring: 
Coulee and Cardston districts, and | west. 
some of the wheat crops there are 

not be better,” said Mr. Orr. = A large | 


retnarkable.”’ 

\ “In other parioulany acreage of fall wheat is already seed- 
east and south-east of here, and ined, particularly in the Stirling and 
fact all over, the chief fault seems to) Magrath districts. 
be the poor farming methods,”’ said! the city, over the A. R. and |. the 
Mr. Orr, and for that reason he con- | farmers have now had all the 
siders the present season the best| they require for 


“The prospects for next year could | 


districts, 


To the south of 


seeding 
teach the country a lesson. The| properly looked after. 
majority of the farmers are not really In the very 
farmers but, merely grain growers,| Alberta he did not tind a single ‘dis 
and unless they realize that and couraged farmer. They are all in 
change their methods they will, good spirits and iooking forward 
sooner than they expect, find them-|eagerly to making up next year 


as the farmers of Manitoba and_/ fellows all of them,” 
Dakota found themselves some years | ° 
ago. The men who have farmed farmers, and the others- will learn 
right have reaped crops of twelve easily the this 
aud fifteen bushels to the acre, with | téaching. 


he concluded, 


lesson season is 


‘|was met «by 


‘| over the new route from Halifax. 


They. covered the ground moré rapidly than | i 


The Premier iEnter- 
tained at Prince 
Rupert. 


Creat Forest ‘Fires 
in’ Montana and 
Idaho. 


Prince Rupert, B.C., Aug. 22.— | 
Following a two-days’ voyage up 


i from fires in the forests of Northern | 
the Pacific, Sir Wilfrid Laurier was | |Tdaho and Western Montana are in: | 
Saturday evening given a cordial | | 


welcome to the newest city on the | creasing the toil of dead, The latest | 
coast. The steamer Prince George| figures from Wallace are that 45) 
a flotilla of gaily | fighters probably have perished. In’ 


decorated craft, and escorted by the|the hills near Sand Point ~fdaho 


yevenue cutters Kestrel and Falcon, | ‘ee Vandvek d « ovew| 
docked amid salutes from land and | ore desi cie Mt 5: cab a are 


of 85 recruited in Spokane are re- | 


Spokane, Aug. 22.—Hourly repor's | 


water, - 
A procession was formed to the | ported to have perished by flames. A| 
provincial Government Buildings, | woman and her daughter perished at | 


where the Premier recieved a civic 
address of welcome and greetings 
from the Daughters of Empire, 
French-Canadians and Indians. 
Replying, Sir Wilfrid expressed | 
his keen pleasure in visiting the city, 
which was the “last acheivement of 
Canadian enterprise.” He, hoped to 
visit Prince Rupert again in about 
three years, when he could travel 


Cabinet, Idaho. Five are known to| 
have died near Newport in an at-| 
tempt ‘to reach the town along the, 
Great Northern Pacific tracks. Be- | 
tween Spokane and Helena number- | 
less fires are known to be raging! 
fiercely but definite reports cannot 
be secured. Telegraph and inerind 
wires are down. Before communica- 
tion with Libby, Montana, ended, it 
was reported that every male resident 
ing. Sir Wilfrid. spoke especially to of the town was working with 200 
British Columbia, While the prov- sf . : : | 
ince was big enough to be an empire | | paid fire, fighters to divert Flower | 
‘in itself, it must’ avoid isolation and | creek to the south side of the village | 
; work for the union of all the prov-|as a protection against the flames | 
|inces in one union. : The great aid to) driving up around that district. A! 


this end mae better transportation ‘train of 25 horses were yesterday | 
facilities and closer intercommunica- . 
turned back in an attempt to reach | 


At night a civic banquet was ten- 
dered the visitors, Mayor Stork presid- 


almost universally adopted and all the pupils at school were required to | 


Write airy | 


~ | Co. 


What is wanted is, as Mrs. Young puts it, legibility | 


The! 


;any one day has been 5,500, and the 

| average 
® month 

j mark, | 
Aug. 20.—J. D. Orr,| practically no rainfall from seeding | 


-city yesterday. ‘thing and serves to show what, 
| 

Asked by a Herald reporter whe proper farming methods will do.| 

interviewed him at the Alexandria, “And 80,” he said, “this year’s | 


Hotel yesterday evening what kind | drought is the best thing that could | 
of a story he had to tell of conditions happen, it will compel the farmers to | 
save | 
In two or three years | 


tion. 
| . . be 
Discussing the cor srporate antes a force of sixty-five men near a park 


/prize, Hon. George Graham stated | which is known to have had but two' 
that . the public phages pro-| days rations. Fires are burning on 
| 
' tectec justice must be done to! the shores of Coeur D'Alene lake. 

| investors. 


Sir Wilfrid and Mr. Graham con-| One was threatening the village of 


lferred with Manager Nicholson ol Sunnyside three miles from the 
|the G. T. P. steamships, relative to | town of Coeur D'Alene. Many 


the establishment on the Pacific | homes on the beach have been de- 
‘Coast of modern marine equipment stroyed. Refugees from the burned | 
for safe and ‘speedy travel. | district poured into Spokane last | 
ey ‘| night. Seven hundred from Wallace 
Fernie, Aug. 20.—The payment erossed Lake Coeur D’Alene by boat 


lto-day by the Crow's Nest.Pass Coal | | and came to Spokane by electric’ 


to its employees, here and at! ‘line. | 
‘Coal Creek, amotinted to $111,000, - —_—— | 
and at Michel, $82,000 was paid to Quebec, Aug. 19.—-Dr.- Crippen | 
the men. A total pay roll of $195,000 and Miss Leneve left the jail to| 
| distributed in day makes a commence their return trip to| 
difference in the aspect of things in England at 8.10 this morning. In- 
spector Dew, Sergeant Detective | 
ithe community | 
: ; ; Mitchell and the two wardresses | 
The tonnage of egal produced qyoye with them along the St. Louis | 
the month of July was road in the direction of Sillery, | 
The largest out-put for Here they will take a special boat in | 
waiting for them to catch the| 
steamer in the river which left Mon- 
; ; . treal last night. The utmost secrecy 
is keeping ahove: ths 5,000 


was observed by Dew and his assis- 
fodnem “\\ tants in removing his prisoners. | 


*—>e-- 


one 


where it is handec 
; out. 

‘aun 
' 106,000. 


for the mines during this 


j 


; purposes, | 
thing that could happen as it will) especially where the land has heen | 


driest sections of 


| 
| 
| 


rain 


| 
| 
| 


selves up against the same proposition | “They are a rattling good bunch of 


‘and many of them are rattling good | 


Good Fall Business Expected. 


Lethbridge, August 22. 
land business has been quiet for two 
or three months, partly due to the 
drought here but more so to the 

‘drought in “the American States 
where most of Alber’ ta’ s land buyers 
come from, local ‘land men are! 
looking forward to a very fair fall 
business. 


report a number of inquiries for land 
from outside places within the last, 
week, 


While | 


‘three portable granaries, but found | 
August is always a quiet | 
month but several offices in the city | 
, acre. 


Thirty-nine bushels to the acre 


in Southern Alberta. 
| 


Cardston, Aug. 19.—J. Walter | 
Low who has a fine farm on the 
Cochrane ranch just south-west of 
the new town of Glenwood, finished | 
threshing his one hundred acres of | 
fall wheat this week. He had built | 


these would not hold his grain, as| 
the yield was near 39 bushels per | 
He had calculated on 30) 
bushels, so he had to provide con- | 
|Siderable more storage than he. had | 


Wednesday, 


SMITH & WO 


Géneral Merchants 


wen 


OD 


FULL LINE OF DRY GOODS. 


Summer Fabrics 


in Choice 


Designs and Weight. 


Boots and Shoes. 


General Merchandise. 


a 


SMITH & WOOD 


TAYLOR AVENUE - 


i TABER 


1910 the best year that ever hit the| 


ANNUAL FAIR 


. 


September 28. 


Land prices ats not deteriorated | | anticipated. Such surprises are very | 
at all during the past few months, gratifying, especially, in a year like | 
but on. the other hand in many this, and they speak volumes for | 
" bal... gtr iets there has been a perceptible | good methods as well as the district | 

aay jou of the upward trend in |in whieh they occur. Mr. Low is to 
ype congratulated. ‘ 
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a 


PRESERVING 
FRUIT. 


RASPBERRIES, 


LOCAL AND|." 


The Deputy Postmaster Y Chdnoeul 
says: “We want strong, healthy | 
young men and they must be all 
under thirty years of age. | These, 
carriers will be required to pass an | 
examination in reading, writing and | 
the first rules of arithmetic and 


GENERAL 


Read the by-laws on the last 
page. 

Labor Day celebration, September 
5th. Big attraction. 
‘fhe Rev. J. BR. Munro went to 
Edmonton on Monday. 


Mrs. F. R. McLean returned 
i from Calgary on Monday. 


The Taber Bakery |, Miss Alice Beck will next Wed- 


nesday, leaye for school io Calgary. 
| We Sell 


A Few Cases for Prompt 
Orders. 


Free Stone Peaches, Piums, 
Cherries, Pears, Water 
Melons, Apples. 


We have still some Navel Oranges 
left." The quality of these is, 
well known. 


A spur line will shortly be laid to 
the Eureka Mine, north of the town. 


Born, to Mr. and Mrs. G L. 
Tharp on Saturday, August 13th, a 


son. 
A K | 
's§ O Born, to Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
T #D | Robinson on Thursday, August 18th 
M A Py daughter. 
A K Born, to Mr. and Mrs. Evan 
N’ § Evanson on Wednesday, August 24th 
Ss 'a daughter. 
AT BK, B. Tainter is placing farm 


‘loans at 8 per cent interest and 


CATALOGUE PRICES. reporta the demand for-money quite 


brisk. 


Mr. Alfred Hobson went to Leth- 
bridge on Monday, to take an eight 
months’ course in the Garbutt| 
| business college. 


Ask us for a catalogue: 
Let us show you how easy, 
it is to take your own pictures. | 


Alberta Drug & Stationery 
Co., Hough St., Taber, 


On the evening of Sept. 1st, | 
| tween the hours of 6.30 and 8 the 
| | Ladies’ Aid of Knox Chureh will give | 
—='a New England: Dinner in the 
Manse Grounds. The admission is 
!only 50 cents, and all are welcome. 

At the Raymond Agricultural | 
Fair, held on September 21st, there | 
will be several attractions. A band 
contest with $75 prize money. Aj4 
musical contest in the Ray mond | 
| Opéra House and a Grand Character | 
Ball. All entries to be made not | 
later than Sept. 18th. 


‘TYPEWRITER | 
SUPPLIES. 


Paces. 
Carbon Sheets, 
Ribbons, 


On Sunday morning, Mr. J M. 


Erasers, | Waggett, from Edmonton, preached | 
< a powerful sermon in an impressive | 

manner in--Knox Church. © Next 

—— WESTLAKE’ oe Sunday evening, he wil) Hold 
Said and Stationery heaahl es Sege service in the ‘public| 


school. There will be special music 
and all are cordially invited. 


NOTICE. 


choice land lying to the southeast of 
TO FARMERS Taber and south of Grassy Lake. 
Always in the market for good 
wholesale tracts from owners. 
I am prepared now to do| Write ATLANTIC-PACIFIC LAND | 
'SYNDICATE, head office, Minne- | 
| apolis, or call main field office, 2nd} 
| Floor, Alberta Block, Lethbridge. 


On Labor Day, Sept. 5th, an Ath- 
etic meet; under the auspices of | 
‘the Trades and Labor Council and | 

Steam outfit with all essen- the Y.M.C.A. will be held in Vic- 
tials. toria Park, Calgary. The sports 
commence at 1 p.m. and include fiat, 
hurdle, and cycle races, jumping, 
and throwing the hammer, besides 


contracting of any possible, 

nature. 

Plowing, Discing, Breaking,. 
Harrowing, and Packing. 


i} 
On shortest notice, and with! 


Apply, }events for the juniors. All entries 
: a, | must’ he sent, before Sept. Ist, to! 
W. M. Hipp |W. Chambers, sectetary, Y.M.C.A 


| Athletic Club, Calgary. 


| The visit of Sir Wilfrid Laurier to 
| Lethbridge is going to be one of the 
| biggest events that ever took place 


or the Free Press Office. 


"The Churches 


ANGLICAN 


Sr. THEODORE’S CHURCH.—Morn- | busy preparing for August 
ing Prayer, 11 a.m. Sunday School, when the premier and his party will 
3pm. -Evening Prayer, 7.30 p.m. | be the city’s guest. The reception 


Holy Communion, 11 a.m. first Sun-|_. saat sr 
day in each month and 8,30 a.m. on | will not be ® political affair in the) 


third Sunday in the month. | least, as all parties are uniting to do 


lhim honor. Sir Wilfrid and others 


L.D.S. 
CHurncnH or Jesus Curist oF) of bis party will address a public 
LATTER Day  SAINTS.—Sunday/| meeting held on the public square at 


School at 10 a.m. every Sunday. 


jfour o’cbock in the afternoon, after 
Sacrament meeting at 2pm. Sun- 


day evening service at 7.30. Young | which a reception will be held in the 
Ladies’ Mutual Improvement As- Majestic Theatre. Should the 
sociition, every Tuesday. at 7.30) weather be unfavorable for an open 


of $1.75 a 


We own and have for sale at right | 
prices more than 30 sections of | 


there. Several committees are already | 
3 Ist, | 


they will have to furnish certificate 
as to health, age and. character, 
The salary paid will be at the rate 
day’ o> appointment, 
which’ will if recom- 
mended be increased to $2, ‘Grade 
B” at the end of three months. 
After two years in’ Grade B_ the 
amount can be raised to $2.25, 
“Grade ©,” and: after two years in| 
Grade C the amount can be raised | 
to $2.50, “Grade D,” with a further) 
increase of 25 cents per day for the 
performance of work of a specially | 
arduous and responsible nature, In| 
addition the carriers are entitled to, 
a provisional allowance at the rate | 
of $15 per month.* Carriers are), 
entitled to two weeks’ leave of | 
absence each year; with pay, and} 
they may on account of satisfactory | | 
service and attendance, be granted | 
ten days’ additional leave, with pay, | 
or a benus of $2 a day for each day | 
of such additional leave. ach | 
carrier is also entitled to a uniform, 
boots, cap and helmet. 
iia ge 


Moir discovered at Niagara’ 
Falls. 


“Grade. A,” 


Niagara Falls, Ont., Aug. 21.—A 


»e- | resident of St. Davis recognized Pri- | 


vate Moir, who recently escaped from | 
Hamilton asylum, in a laborer who’ 
was working for a farmer, and phoned 
‘Chief Kimmins who informed the 
provincial police. These officers 
drove out and made the arrest early 
Saturday night, as Moir was weed ; 
eutting, still garbed _in the asylum , 
clothes. ; “| 
Moir stated he left the asylum to 
escape bad treatinent there. Con- 
‘ing to the Falls to spend a day 
| sightseeing, he then hired with 
| Farmer Butler for $23 per month. 
| Butler 
| Moir 
| Taggart, 
* | Toronto, who escaped at the same 
* | time. Moir claimed they separated 
immediahely. 
| Moir refused: to implicate be tad 
in aiding his escape, but stated that 
Inspector’ Maing. Jearned the-men's 
names before Moir returned to the 
jasylum. The police do not believe 
| Moir is insane. They say he is 
perfectly rational. He escaped by 
j;means of skeleton keys, a ‘screw- 
_driver, money and food, lowered on a 
‘wire from the window above the 
cell. This disposes of the story 
about being whisked away in an auto 


says Moir is a handy man, 
disclaimed any knowledge of 


the wife murderer from 


iz 
| 


|, Sittings of the Supreme Court ‘of 
| Alberta, en bane and. for the trial of 
|Cases, Civil and Criminal, and for 
civil business, will be held at the} 
following times and places. . When, 
the date set for the opening of a| 
Court or Sitting is a ‘holiday such 
| Court or Sitting shall be commenced 
jon the day following such holiday. | 
Sittings of the Supreme Court | 
en bane: 
| Edmonton. Third Tuesday 
September and March. 
Calgary. First Tuesday in De- | 
cember.and June. 
For Trial of Civil-non-Jury 
causes : 


Edmonton and Calgary. 


in| 


First | 


February, March, April and May | 
and third Tuesday in June. 


For Trial of Criminal and Civil 


— 


a) 


the hearing of motions and other . 


Tuesday each in October, November, | . 


pm. Primary Association “every ‘air meeting, the addresses will be , Jury Causes: 
Saturday at 3 p.m. | given in the Theatre and other halls} Edmonton and Calgary. Third | 
PRESBYTERIAN. | which will hold the overflow crowds. Tuesday in October, February and | 
Knox CHURCH.—Morning Service, | May. ‘ 
11am, Sunday’ School, 2.30 pm. | Reduced nase or been secured OM | For Trial of all Civil and Criminal 
Evening Service, 7.30 p.m. Prayer | all railway lines for the occasion. Causes: 
meeting, hares pm, | = ; Wetaskiwin. First Tuesday in} 
| October and April. 
At Coal City, Morning Service at Street Delivery Installed Red Deer. Second Tuesday ‘in| 


11 a.m. 

In Cousins’ Hall, Taber, Byening | 

Service at 7.30 p.m. 
METHODIST. 

In Public School near _L.D.S. 
Church, August 28th, evening service 
7.30 p.m. ‘Special music. 
—_—_——««=_=_—_—«<—¥—«——a_—_—_—X—X_! 

FOR SALBE.—S.W. ¢ Sec. 6, 10- 
16. Fenced. Apply to Wm. Ren- 
ner, Taber. oh Dy ; 


November and May. . 
Medicine Hat. Second Tuesday 
in October and April. ; 


at Lethbridge. 


Lethbridge, August 20.—At last Banvoay foarte Tuesday in| 
> . ovember an ay 
the street delivery system is to he Lethbridge. Fourth Tuesday in 


inetalled—-and immediately. 
There will be six carriers and 
applications for the positions will be 


October and April. 
second day of August, 1910. 


received by the deputy postmaster; A. Y. BLAIN, 
Miss Phyllis BE. Glayder. . Acting Deputy Attoruey General, 
wid 
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Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this|, 


Ce aan 


We Have Money Savers in Every Line. 


SUITS, SHOES, GLOVES, HATS, 


CAPS and everything. you reqtire 


AT. LOW PRICES. 


- 


YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
‘In Ladies’ Wear and Dry Goods 


7] 


Are Best Supplied By Us. 
Everything new and up to the minute, 


at the closest prices. 


THE LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 


CLOTHIERS. 


Campbell 


A Dental Offer 
Withouta Parallel. 


Made by Dr. Herbert Lake, of Taber. 


The best set of teeth that skill can make, 


or money 
can buy for 
_. $12. Twelve Dollars. $12. 
There can be no better, for the best of materials, and 
the shrewdest skill enter into their composition. 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY PLATE OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


Fully warranted as to quality, and guaranteed as to fit. 
The same plate in Lethbridge would cost $25, 


and in Calgary $30. 


This is the best offer | have been able to make my patients, and I haye been, scheming for . 


fifteen years. 


The other day in Spokane I was buying dental stock. The dealer made some special prices 
for cash, for- they need it over there the same as we do here. . . na 

I asked him figures (cash) on 100 sets of ‘Twentieth Century Teeth. We wrangled for ten 
minutes and at the end of that time I had secured the 100 sets at a figure that makes it possible 
for ma to sell these plates tg the public of my district at the above price and still make a good 
living profit. 


There are only 100 sets, but they are the choice, Not culls, £ pick them as I need them. 


They will be made to FIT, - 
My name, reputation, and skill are behind them. 


The mountings for these plates are in gold-dust or orange rubber. 
look natural, and.restore the features. 
a "wr o8 © , re ; ; ; 
Every plate will be made by myself, and my asgistants, under my personal supervision, 


I want to start to make them up about the 15th of August, and the first come will be the 
first served. 


If you cannot get into Taber just now, fill out the coupon at the bottom of this advertisement, 
and send it in. Your receipt will be sent you, and your choice of teeth retained. 
This is the last offer I can hope to make to you this year. 


THE BIG DENTAL OFFICE, TARR. 
a INLAY SYSTEM OF DENTISTRY. . . 


Dr. Herbert Lake. 


COUPON. 


Dr. Lake, Manager, “The Imlay Dentists,” 
Taber, Alta. 


¥ 


Dear Sir, 
Enclosed please find $5, for ,.which antid ‘me a 
receipt, and give me credit on .your special offer for a 
set of Twentieth Cantury teeth af $12 a set. 1 will be 
in your office about the - Ee Nee i 
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and College 


‘ 


THE HORRORS OF 


STOMACH TORTURE 


INDIGESTION OF <A_ LIFETIME 
PROMPTLY CURED BY 
“ FRUIT-A‘TIVES,” 


Mrs. J. R. Flock, of London, Ont, 
for years received the best medical 
attention that Canada afforded. 


Her“husband was a prominent phy- 
sician, yet his skill and that of his 
colleagues, was of no avail in helping 
Mrs, Flock. 


She writes, “I was a constant mar- 
tyr to Stomach Weakness all my life 
and no physician could cure me, but 
‘Fruit-a-tives’ gave me entire relief 
and I cordially recommend this fam- 
ous fruit medicine to the public.” 


“Fruit-a-tives” corrects all disor- 
ders of digestion, and is a positive 
and speedy cure for Indigestion, Dys- 
pepsia and Constipation. 


“Fruit-a-tives” are sold by all deal- 
ers at 50c a box, 6 for $2.50, or trial 
box, 25c, or may be obtained from 
Fruit-a-tives, Limited, Ottawa. 


— Dueen’s University 


KINGSTON 
ONTARIO. 


ARTS 
EDUCATION 
THEOLOGY 
MEDICINE 


SCIENCE (Including Bagineering) 
The Arts course may be taken with- 
out attendance, but students desiring 


graduate attend: one 1 


session 1909-10, 


Cures Sprung Tendon, 
Collar and Saddle Galls 


234 Manitoba Ave., Winnipeg, 
October 1ith. 1909. 
“TI have used your Spavin Cure on a Sprung 
Tendon with good results and IJ can recommend it 
fer Coliar and Saddle Galls.” J. H. Hazlett. 


Kendall’s 


Spavin Cure 


is a blessing to farmers abd stockmen. In the past 
@ years, Kendall's Spavin Cure tas literally saved 
millions of dollars for horse owners. 

It is the one remedy that can always be depended 
upon to absolutely cure Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, 
Splint, Swellings and Lameness. 

Never blisters, scars or turns the hair white. 
As good for man as for beast. 

Keep Kendall’s always handy. #1. a bottle— 
6-for $5. When you buy at your dealer's, get copy 
ef our book “A Treatise Un The Horse”—it's free 
—or write us 57 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


the Old Guard banquet at Del- 
monico’s a guest told an instruc 
tive story about) summer 
tions. 1] said to a man the other day" 
he began, ** ‘Well, vou 
send your wife to the seashore again 
this summer?’ ‘No, six: Lim not,’ said | 
he, ‘7 can't afford it.’ ‘But vour wife’s 
so economical,’ | objected. * You told 
that she spent very little at the] 
shore Jast vear.’ ‘Yes, [> know,’ said 
he; ‘but, home alone, Po spend over a 
bundred a week.” 7’ 


Gy 
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| That Reminds Me 


RS. HENPECE: *‘ You’re kinder to 
dumb animals than you are: to 
me.’?’ 

Henpeck: ‘‘ Well, you try being dumb 
and you’ll see how kind I'll be.”’ 
* * * 


N 
A turer on woman’s rights to her 
downtrodden sisters, ‘‘I am ready 
to answer any questions, *’ 
“Would you mind telling us,’’ ven- 
tured one fair auditor, ‘‘where you got 
that perfect dream of a hat?”’ 


* * * 


’ 


‘PARDON me,’’ said the lady on a 
marketing expedition, ‘‘but are 
these eggs fresh laid?’’ 

‘«Absolutely, madam,’’ replied the 
grocer, promptly. ‘‘The farmer I pur- 
chased those eggs from won’t allow his 
hens to lay them any other way.’’ 

* * * 

ILLIE: ‘‘Say, pa, what is a hypo- 
erite?’’ 

_ Pa: ‘*A hypocrite, my son, 
is a man who publicly thanks ~ Provi- 
denee for his success, then gets mad 
every ‘time anybody insinuates that he 
isn’t mainly responsible for it him 
self.’’ 

* * * 

NYWAY,’’ snapped Mrs. Naggsby, 
who was getting the short end of 
the argument, ‘‘my judgment is 

better than yours.’’ , 

“I’m sure it is, my dear,’’ replied 
Naggsby, calmly. ‘‘Our choice of life 
companions supplies all the proof you 
need to back up that assertion.’’ 

* * * 

FRENCHMAN attended a Burns 
celebration. At the end of the 
jollification a friend asked him 

if he had enjoyed himself, ‘‘Why,’’ 

said he, with the characteristic French 
shrug and upturned hands, ‘fit was 
magnificent. The haggis was good, 
the whisky was very good, the singing 
was good, but who was Mr. Auld Lang: 
syne? Was he a Scottish chief ?’’ 

* * * 

PPE aeroplane, making a twelve-hour 
journey from London to Hong- 
Kong, had got into difficulties 

among the stars. Something apparently 

was wrong with the engine, for the cus- 
tomary comet-like speed of the airship 
had suddenly considerably slackened. 

‘Good heavens!’’ cried. the skipper. 
‘We shall be half a second late! What 
makes her go so slow?’’ 

‘*Why,. sir,’’ replied the engineer, 
‘(we're passin’ through the Milky Way, 
an’ the propeller’s full 0’ butter! ’” 

woe 8 

H" 
speaking, and consulted an ora- 
torical friend as to how he should 

| proceed in proposing the toast of a dis 

| tinguished lady visitor at a function 
for whieh he had been commandeered, 

‘Oh, be quite brief,’’ said his friend. 
‘You might mention her being a model 
of all the virtues and that sort oof 
thing; but the less you say the better.”’ 

And this what he said: ‘* Gentle 
men, | propose to you the toast of our 
guest; you know they say she’s a model 
of all the virtues, but the less we say 
about that the better! *’ 


’ 


was unaccustomed to public 


1s 


HEN Kitchener and General Bo- 
tha, .the Boer commander-in- 
chief, were discussing terms of 
there were several fruitless in 
terviews before a working basis was 
agreed eupon, At the end of one of 
these disenssions Botha got up and re 
marked, ‘* Well, [I’m afraid I really 
must be off.’ ¢*Phere’s no hurry,’? 
Kiteheuer answered pleasantly, ‘* You 
haven't a train to cateh, you know,.’”’ 

“But that’s just what | have’? was 
Botha’s reply. Next morning the chief 
of staff reported a successful Boer raid 
ona British armored train on the Dela- 
goa line, only a few miles off. Botha had 

eanght that train! 


peace 


IVE benevolent-looking old gentle- 
man stopped at the sight of the 
two similar looking infants in oa 

pram’? in the park, and said in a 
pleasant voice to the girl in attendance: 

‘Ah! Twins?’ 

“Ves, sir,’’ replied the yirl, 


bovs,” 


‘both 
‘Sof’ said the old gentleman, ** How 
tell them apart? Which 


do you Is 
whieh"? 

“This one,’ said the nurse: parting, 
‘is this, and that ove is that.’’ 

‘Dear me,’ said the old gentleman, 
|-*how very interesting! But,’’ he add- 
hed indicating. the second one, ‘*imight 
lnot this one be this alsof’’ 

‘Tt anight,’’ said the girl after a 
short pause; ‘‘ then, of course, that one 


would be that.’? 
~ # & 
al doctor told him to take pills. He 
| went to bed, and left the pills .on 
the bureau; forgot to take them. Ile 
awoke in the middle of the night and 
felt awfully queer; then he thought of 
the pills. It was° very dark and he 
| couldn't find a mateh, so she went feel 
ing round, He found them, and ‘took 


IXON felt ill one night, and the 


CAN 


FOR. THAT NEW HOUSE 


AWELLA 


them in ove swallow. 


— 
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‘ 


Sackett Plaster Board 


The Empire Brands of Wall Plaster 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


e Manitoba Gypsum Co., 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Limited 


D now, ladies,’’ coneluged the lee- |. 


THE TABER FREE PRESS 


When he awoke next morning he hap- 
pened to look on the bureau, ‘and, in- 
stead of taking the pills, he had swal- 
lowed four collar buttons. He was 
afraid to move for feat he’d get the 
cholera, He went to the doctor and 
told him about it; and he said: 

‘Oh, that’s ‘all right; you go home 
and swallow some. button-holes and 
yank them up again.’’ 

el * 

HEY had ‘‘tiffed’’ a little, and were 
listening to the band in the park 
without, for the time being, pay: 

ing much attention to each other, she 
and her escort. 

Presently a much engrossed couple 
passed and took ja seat near by. 

Thinking to tease her, and indicating 
the lady witu a glance, ‘‘What a per- 
fect profile,’’ whispered he. ‘‘ Beautiful, 
delicate little upturned nose, small 
mouth, deep, pretty eyes. Don’t you 
think. her beautiful?’’ 

‘*Fairly,’’ returned she, seeing: his 
drift, and determining to outdo him, 
‘‘but not half so much so as the man 
she is with. Isn’t he..the handsomest 
chap you ever saw? Look at his color, 
his moustache, his wavy luxuriant hair. 
So many men are bald nowadays, or go- 
ing bald. I do love to see a man with 
a really fine head of hair.’’ 

‘““You know,’’ he rejoined, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘it’ always makes me sore to 
speak of people getting bald, and you 
know why.’’ Petntrenee 

‘“*Will you cut out the pretty profile, 
if 1 withdraw the bald head?’’ she 
asked. 

**YVes,’’ said he. 

‘*All right,’’ said she, 

And they made a fresh start. 

* * * 


WO ladies, strangers to each other, 
simultaneously boarded a Fulton 
Street trolley car. Presently one 

of them signaled the conductor that she 
desired to alight at Hoyt Street. The 
other wished to alight at Clinton Street. 
‘‘Ladies,’’ quoth the knight of the 
strap, fresh from the Emerald Isle, ‘‘be 
jabers yez come on together an’ be 
gorra yez'll lave together.’’ 
* * * 

ODEST MOGGS was returning to 
the clubhouse when Wilson met 
him, ‘‘ Well, how did you get on 

today ?’’. queried Wilson. ‘‘1 never saw 
better golf,’’ said Moggs. ‘‘My op- 
ponent got away every drive, he_ hit 
every brassey clean, he approached up 
tothe hole perfectly, and he never 
missed a putt.’’ ‘‘Tow much were you 
beaten by?*’ ‘‘ Beaten! JT wasn't beat 
T won!”’ 


en, 


With the Horses 
| is the opinion of Gilbert Thomp- 
kins, agent for the Boston Work 
Horse Association, that the motor 
wagon will never completely take. the 
place of the work horse. This state 
ment is sent out by the Boston Associa- 
tion following a thorough investigation 
by Agent Thompkins, who gathered his 
information in New York and other 
large cities, as well as in Boston, Many 
dealers in commercial cars and automo- 
biles were interviewed and particular 
attention was given to finding out the 
real feeling af those who were usr 
sueh cars or /had already tried them. 
The conelusion reached is that the 
motur cannot compete with the borse 
in the .short-haul delivery work and 


distance service of suburban and out- 
lying delivery the machines are more 
efficient and economical than horses can 
ever be. 

One thing is clear, and that is that 
the increased use of motors is not. go- 
ing to benefit the horse that most needs 
to be benefited. Only rich concerns can 
afford to substitute motors for horses, 
and such coneerns usually treat) their 
horses well, The over worked, under 
ted horse will still be with us, come 
what may, and work-horse parade and 
humane societies should not relax their 
efYorts in his behalf. Many horses are 
working today that should not be allow 
ed to put in harness; but the supply of 
even fairly usable second hand horses 
is tar below the demand, and prices for 
all kinds of horses are very high. 

Under normal business conditions, 
there seems to be no possibility for 
years to come of the supply of horses 
equalling the legitimate demand. Ow 
ing to the capital required and to other 
causes mentioned in this report, the 
commercial cars cannot begin to dis 
place enough horses to allow for the 
natural increase in their use. The de 
mand for farm praducts alone will keep 
countless horses in the country that 
would otherwise be available for the 
low priced delivery and peddling out 
fits of the cities and towns. 

The extermination of the horse in 
business use has bee prophesied at in- 
tervals since the first railroad. It seem 


trucking of the city; but in the long] Feces 


historical evolution, the 


ed reasonably uear when cable roads 
and trolley lines began displacing the 
street cur horses. At that period, one 
blow after another seemed to fall on 
the horse’s chanees for continued ‘use 
fulness, The boom in trotting stock in 
the ’eighties was followed by an ineyit 
able over-production, on top of which 
came the panie of 793. Then the bicycle 
fad was added to these other causes of 
lowered prices, of which one of the 
most far-reaching was the utter lack of 
any demand for horses for agricultural 
use, for farm produce was then selling 
below any reasonable cost of produc 
tion. In those days horses really were 4 
drug on the market. . 

But as the cQquntry began to prosper 
again values slowly crept up, in spite of 


cable cars, trolleys, bicycles, the shadow 
of the automobile and the threat of 
the commercial car. ‘Aud even with the 
increasing numbers shown by the Gov 
ernment reports, horses of all usable 
grades are higher in price today and 
harder to get than ever before. 
'«* * * 

Out at Palatine, Ill, where Charley 
Dean is putting his usua] small army 
of trotters ‘and pacers through the 
spring curriculum, no horse is. attract- 
ing more attention among the visitors 
than The Broncho, 2.00%, the queen of 
pacing mares, Literally, she looks good 
enough .to eat—and she is taking her 
work, thus far, in the most flattering 
fashion, appearing to be as.sound as if 

SS 
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she had never experienced the lameness 
that hus now. kept het off the turf for 
three successive years. 

It will be remembered that it was in 
September, 1906, shortly after she had 
lowered the unpaced record for mares 
to 2.00%, and the world’s reeord for 
three heats in.a race by a harness horse 
to 2.03, 2.083%, and 2.02%, that she 
broké down; this occurrence | taking 
place at La Salle, Ill, where she had 
been shipped for the purpose of attack- 
ing the world’s record over a half-mile 
track. The event came very unexpect- 
edly, and never since that unlucky day 
has she been able to face the starter. 

In a short time afterward she was, 
to all intents and purposes, sound once 
more, .but in the spring of 1907 she turn- 
ed up lame before her strong work had 
opened, so she was bred to the pacing 
stallion Willie Benton, 2.06%, and retir- 


ed, 

In 1908 she foaled a fine bay colt by 
that sire, and, appearing sound, was put 
at work in the fall and given consider- 
able training, which she seemed to take 
very nicely. 

While sue was brought down as far 
in ber work as a mile in 2.05, and in 
brushes could show all her old-time 
speed, at the same time she also, while 
she did: not show a recurrence of her 
former lameness, began to act ‘‘crim- 
py’’ that it was thought best to go no 
farther with her, but give her one more 
winter’s rest and then try her for the 
last final time this year. 

It now looks as if the wonderful little 
Illinois-bred flying machine might 
eventually make good, too,  Dean’s 
hopes for her are higher than they have 
been at any time. since she went wrong, 
and he is now bending his energies to 
getting her ready to ship to Winnipeg 
for the big meeting there early in July. 

The mare has been owned for three 
years past by a eitizen of the Western 
Canada metropolis, I. J. Roehon, but in 
all that time has never been out of 
Dean’s hands or across the border. Mr. 
Rochon is now anxious for her appear- 
ance in what is her home town—al- 
though she has never seen it—and ar- 
rangements have been made for her 
appearance at the Exhibition on Citi- 
zens’ Day—not in a race, but an exhibi- 
tion mile, to lower her own, the track 
and the world’s mile over a_ half-mile 
track. Thus,it will be seen that The 
Bronch comes back in the racing game 
just where she left it, as it was prior to 
this very test that she first went lame. 

It was at Cleveland, in August, 1906, 
that The Broncho paced her three con- 
secutive heats in 2.03, 2.03144 and 2.03%, 
lowering a world’s record which Star 
Pointer had held for a decade. In the 
three season’s which have since passed 
the little mare’s achievement Was never 
been surpassed. 

After her appearance ion Winnipeg, 
July 19, The Broncho will be returned 
to Dean’s stable and prepared to race 
in the Great Western Circuit later on. 
CANADA'S INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 
[ Dae CAWCROFT, writing in 

4 the Book-Keeper, of Detroit, for 

June, discusses the industrial 
future of Canada. 


azine, by the way—he says: 


‘©The industrial present of the Do-| 


minion of Canada is a fact;-its indus- 
trial future is :ssured. Canada bas a 
larger area than the United States; and 
as the population and development of 
CanMa are now somewhat parallel to 
the growth of the United States in the 
days when Alexunder Hamilton and bis 
in.mediate sucecesscrs were founding the 
system which has triumphed in 
he Federalism of Roosevelt and Taft, 
it is interesting to contemplate, both in 
its economic aspects and as.a study ip 
industrial. fu 
ture of the Nation of the North. To- 
day Sngland aud Germany are fighting 
for the same markets; and in view of 
the faet that the period is approaching 
when Canada will be a competitor of 
the United States in the West Indies 
and South America, the prospective 
growth of Canadian [ndustrialism is a 
pertinent subject for consideration, 

~ Jefferson foresaw the United States 
as a vast agriculatural empire, but did 
not allow for the marvels worked by 
the inventor, Stephenson sounded the 
death knejl of the Jefferson agricultural 
empire and paved the way for the. Ham: 

pre-e 


In the course of his} 
article—the leading article of the mug: | 


iltonian system of protected manufac- 
turing cities when he invented the 
steam:-engine. Why is that an evident 
fact?’ Recnuse: ihe modern railroad is 
too costly an investment, and too ex- 
persive from an operative standpoint, 
not to enjoy the necessity of what. is 
known in railway circles as the ‘‘ return 
haul,’* In other words, no ‘railroad 
can afford to carry agriculttral products 
from the farms to the cities. If it did, 
the expense of moving the freight cars 
both ways would be absorbed. from the 
farm products, Thus the necessity of a 
‘‘return haul’? forces the development 
of industrial cities, . This is what occur- 
red in the United States between 1830 
and 1870; this is just what is destined 
to ocenr in Canada between the present 
day and the middle of the Twentieth 
Century. ’? os 


CRIME IS RARE IN JAPAN 


HE Japanese police have an easie) 
time than their confreres in Eu- 
rope. Crime in’ the land of the 

chrysanthemum is almost «limited to 
theft and tragedies, or serious cases of 
bodily harm résulting from street 
brawls. It is next to impossible, the 
chief of the Tokio polite says, for a 
murder to be committed without some- 
one hearing of it at the moment, This 
is due to the fact that the houses are 
composed of paper and bamboo, so any 
noise in a house oceasioned by robbers 
or assasins would not fail to attract the 
attention of neighbors. 
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Murine In Your Eyes and in Baby's 
Byes for Scaly Hyelids and Granulation. 
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You will find relief in Zam-Buk ! 
It eases the burning, stinging 
pain, stops bleeding and brings 
ease. Perseverance, with Zam- 
Buk, means cure, Why not prove 
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FOR ALL SUMMER SORES 


Veteran Scrip 
Farm Loans 


We will accept a first. mortgage on 
improved farm land and sell you 
Veteran Scrip in this way at regu- 
lar cash price. Write today for 
loan application. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY I8 NOW 


CANADA LOAN & REALTY CO, Ltd. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Dr. Martel’s Female Pills 


SEVENTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


Prescribed and recommended’ for women’s ail. 
ments, a scientifically prepared remedy of proven 
worth. The result from their use is quick and 
permanent. For sale.at all drug stores. ; 


RUSSELL 
AUTOMOBILES 


WE HAVE SECOND-HAND CARS 
ALSO MOTOR SUNDRIES 


CANADA CYCLE & MOTOR CO.:. 
144 -Princess St., Winnipeg 
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| A Case of Blind Faith 


Former Presideut 


-atton, of Princeton University, once delivered a sermon on 


‘*Faith.’’ 


He spoke of the blind faith of the client who puts himself at the merey of a lawyer in prepar- 
ing an action for trial, and the confidence of the sick in entrusting themselves to the physician. 


‘*A ease of blind faith, 
Oftener than not you can not read it; you don’t know what it, is. 
‘Yours not to reason why, yours but to do and die. 2 


” 


said the clergyman. ‘‘The 


, 99 


And he didn’t realize why the congregation smiled, 
Are you iv the position of that hypothetical patient? 


ticular brand? 


doctor 


writes out a prescription. 
He tells vou to take it. 


‘ 


Do you sauuter into the store and casually ask for a cigar,, without specifying any par- 


Do you let the salesman make your choice fur you, and smoke it blindly, indifferently; 
satisfied so long as it keeps alight? , 
If you do, they yours is a case of blind faith—‘‘yours but to do, and die,’’ 


Why not brace up and take an interest in your smoking, just as you do in your business? 


Kxumine the cigars for yourself, test the different varieties, 
and compare them carefully, 


By the time you have come to a decision as to which is the best, you will have begun 


to enjoy your smoking, 


, Smoke one or two of éach 


It. will no’ longer be simply a matter of course, an act of routine. 


You will sit up and take notice when you are about to buy a cigar. You will smoke it 
carefully, through to the end, and your concluding whiff will give you as great satisfaction ag 


the ‘first, 


Why are we so sure as to the results? Because 
it will be the BUCK-EYE you will be smoking, 


of course! 
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A’ month after France had declared 
war on Prussia, three of the most ter- 
rible battles of modern times had been 
fought. These were decided near Metz 
—Courcelles on .Angust 14th, 1870; 
Mars-la-Tours on the 16th, and Grave- 
lotte on the 18th, In éach contest the 
French were defeated. The King of 
Prybsia ona aes commanded at Grave- 
lotte, where the fighting lasted twelve 
hours. Nearly half a million men were 
on the field, and the losses were unpar- 
alleled in modern history. The French 
-easualities numbered 20,000, and, the 
German 25,000. The fiercest of the fight- 
ing took place on the wooded slopes of 
Gravelotte, and it was there that the 
survivor who tells this story served 
with the 4th Battery, 8th Brigade, 18th 
Army Corps. 


V ERY soon after marching from Col- 
ogne with my battery I took part 


in a battle which was considered 
one of the most desperate and deadly of 
modern times. That was the battle of 
Worth, fought on August 6th. Only 
a few days earlier the French had sworn 
that they would soon be in Berlin; yet 
now, in spite of the most wonderful val- 
our on their part, they had been de- 
feated and thousands were slain, while 


Death Struggle at Gravelotte 


(From the narrative of Driver Jos, Maus, late German Field Artillery) 


whole of the vast landscape seemed to 
heave, for there were upon its ‘surface 
not. merely tens of thousands, but hun- 
dred’ of thousands of men, horse and 
foot, cavalry, infantry, and artillery. 
There were helmets, shakoes, caps, bear- 
skins—all sorts of head-dresses dis- 
tinguishing the various regiments of the 
two immense armies, There were fields 
apon fields of bayonets, and every- 
where I saw the flash of steel, and the 
dull gleam also of the guns whieh the 
artillery horses were dragging hither 
and thither. It was too terrible for 
words of mine to picture with reality. 
I am talking of forty years ago, for 
so long it is since I left Cologne and 
marched to Gravelotte. . 
Time has softened the horrors of the 
war, and sometimes I almost think that 
that dreadful day is one of which I 
have dreamt and have not really known. 
But as I talk I can see it all again—all 
that far-reaching plain of moving men 
and horses and gleaming steel, and I 
ean hear, rising on the air, the fierce 
shouts and dreadful groans of the gal- 
lant legions as they fought, the ever- 
lasting rattle of the muskets, the roar 
of the artillery. I saw the tremendous 
struggle for. mastery between two of 
the greatest nations of the world, Al- 


. gallant cuirassiers? Five thousand Pru- 


ready the aggressor was realizing what 
a terrible mistake he had made, and 
‘that Prussia was advancing steadily and 


thousands more were prisoners in our 
hands. : 
Some, indeed, were going to Berlin, 
but how differently from the glorious 
march of triumph of which they had 
spoken! When, after.the long hours of 
battle on the field of Worth, nearly 
twenty thousand men on both sides had 
been lost as fighters, I thought there 
-could be no more tremendous conflict 
than that; yet within a fortnight I 
shared in that deadly fight on Grave- 
lotte’s slopes, which ended in ‘such stu- 
pendovs losses that the whole world was 
appalled and stricken to the heart. 


The tiny, unknown village of Water- 
loo gives the name to England’s most 
famous modern battle on land; and 
little hamlets have become immortalized 
because from their names are known 
three of the fiercest struggles of the 
.Franco-German War—Courcelles, Vion-: 
ville, and Gravelotte, all near Metz, a 
fortified city in Lorraine, which was 
held, by Marshal Bazaine and an im- 
mense army. That army was hemmed 
in by the triumphant troops of Prussia. 

Germany, like England, has her Bala- 
elava. Your own immortal Six Hun- 
dred charged the Russian cavalry and 
artillery + five thousand of the flower of 
my country’s horsemen hurled them- 
selves, at Vionville, upon artillery and 
infantry. With,you it was only the 
Light Brigade that swept into the Val- 
ley of Death, with us it was both light 
and heavy cavalry who cut down the 
gunners and the infantry of France. 


Our cavalry silenced the guns which 
had been slaughtering our infantry. 
They swept past the batteries into an 
: e; then the French infantry 
rhiate em with bullets, and. the 
French*-eavairy 


ooped on the sur- 
vivors of the charge. Does not history 
tell that when the King, with heavy 
heart, visited the battlefield the day 
after the fight, he knew that the white 
road which led to the enemy’s position 
was composed of the fallen bodies of his 


sian cavalry had hurled themselves upon 
a French army corps six times their 
number. 

Gravelotte succeeded the furious 
“battle of Vionville, where each side had 
lost sixteen thousand men in battle. 
Neither side had any real proof of 
victory at Vionville, but all that was 
changed on the wooded slopes, where 
with niy battery, I fought on the ever- 
famous August 18th. 

In the early morning—4 o’clock it 
was——we were roused by the trumpets 
and bugles. Who was there amongst us 
who did not ask himself the question: 
‘©Will you awake tomorrow?’’ There 
was one other question, too, and that 
was ‘‘Have you got anything to 
drink?’’? They put that to me, because 
I knew the ‘French language, having 
lived two years in Paris, and [ answer- 
ed that | had; so the men of my bat- 
tery drank some wine before the battle 
began, and they fought no worse for it. 
The drink warmed them up and gave 
them courage, and when the effect of it 
had worn off—well, they had then the 
courage of battle itself. All soldiers 
when they are in the thick of a fight 
for life and death, and know they must 
continue to the bitter end, are brave, 
even if it is only the valor of despair. 
_ As for me, I almost ceased to feel or 
think; I was only a bit of a vast killing- 
machine, amd* played my little part me- 
chanically. 


remorselessly tothe triumphant stage 
which made her the military mistress 
of Europe. 

Every rifle that was fired—and there 
were hundreds of thousands of them— 


I often think that you English people 
form a wrong opinion of the German 
soldier and his conduct in the Franco- 
German war. We went not because of 
our love of war, but because of our love 
of the Fatherland and our duty to the 
Kaiser, and it was not every German 
who, even on that morning of Grave- 
lotte, when most of us had become used 
to war and ‘its horrors, the right 
battle spirit within him. There was 
amongst us a gunner from Cologne who, 
before the battle began, burst into tears 
and spoke of his wife and children he 
had left behind him on the other side 
of the frontier, and -whom he believed 
he would never see again. ‘ 

Our captain saw the man, and, turn- 
ing to =a all, he said: ‘‘My children, 
it. is no good erying. We must be brave 
and fight like good soldiers, cheered 
by the knowledge that the harder we 
fight the surer we are of victory, and 
that the sooner we win the sooner we 
shall be home again.’’ That hearten- 
ed us enormously, and we all laughed |, 


, at the gunner so much that he stopped 


erying and was soon adding to the 
thunder of the battle. : 

On those dreadful heights overlook- 
ing the fertile country which, when 
night came, was soaked with blood, I 
served with my battery throughout the 
day. It was flash and roar from morn- 
ing till night, and officers and men 


.-eeased® to be human beings and simply 


“became fighting machines, and man- 
slayers. e were out to kill and crush 
for after all, is it not the business of 
battle to destroy your enemy? 

The scene of the fight itself was very 

‘wide. The country: is beautiful, con- 
sisting of hill and, vale and stream. In 
‘the morning when the fight began, the 


every gun that was discharged—and 
even they were numbered by the thou- 
sand—sent its wreath of powder smoke 
into the air, It was dreadful to. see 
the clearness of the atmosphere give 
place to an air as dense as a thick fog, 
for those were the days when powder 
made a thick and choking smoke, 

All through the day our guns roared 
and sent their deadly shells towards 
the masses of the French, sometimes 
tearing up the ground and doing no 
more mischief than that, but at other 
times killing and maiming little crowds 
of soldiers. Comrades who were work- 
ing near me were falling dead and 
wounded, but my own battery was for- 
tunate and did not suffer so heavily 
from the firing of the French artillery, 

Of the casualties we sustained, I re- 
member most vividly that of a gunner 
who was just.on the point of being pro- 
moted to the rank of corporal, He was 
a man of giant stature, famous in the 
battery for his skill and strength and 
manly beauty, It was his duty to train 
the gun, to point it towards the enomy 
where it would do most execution, In 
England, I think, you would call him 
a Fombardior, and he would have:a 
stripe to show his rank, but in the Ger- 
man army, buttons on tho collar served 
the same purpose. My comrade had 
placed both his hands upon the gun, 
touching jt as tenderly as if he were 
handling ‘some creature of life which 
could do his bidding and understand his 
thoughts. f ‘ 

I was very near the gunner, watching 
him, There he was, with his magnifi- 
cent figure bending along its dull steel 
l , and his great strong. hands rest- 
ing lightly. on the breech, I saw all that 
for one moment. Then there was a dull 


thud and a loud groan, and the next 
I saw was that the gunner was still 
standing by the breech; but his hands 
were no longer on the metal, A, Freneh 
shot had torn them both away. 

The giant was removed to the rear, 
and the surgeons managed to save his 
life.’ He went back to Germany, and 
the King gave him a special pension 
and commanded that le should always 
have a servant to wait upon him. Many 
times afterwards I saw him lighting a 
cigar with an artificial hand, and I eom- 
teh his appearance then with his 
ooks when he was my comrade on the 
wooded slopes of Gravelotte. 

From the early morning of that Au- 
gust day we were at the guns, firing 
all the time, but not always in the 
same place, because an order would sud- 
denly come for us to change our ground 
a little, to pour more shell into the 
masses of the French. I do not know 
how often we limbered up and: galloped 
to a fresh position, nor how many shells 
paid fired at the enemy, aud [I cannot 
tell, 


French were killed and maimed by my 
battery. It must have been a- very 
large number, for even one-shell burst- 
ing amongst a crowd of human beings 
will cause havoc that is too dreadful to 
picture. ‘ 

It seemed amazing that guns could be 
fired so hard and so long, and that 
ammunition could be found for their 

reedv appetites. Yet they had to. be 
ed, and somehow the ammunition was 
found, and not only. for my own battery, 
but also fot otkers, beenuse in the thick 
battle-smoke men from other batteries, 
black, panting, and sweating with their 
work, would rush up for shot and shell, 
so that they could help to give death his 
dreadful narvest. They had already 


used up all their own ammunition. 

You ask me what [ had to eat and 
drink during that long battle. I an- 
swer, just what I could snatch. There 
was not much thought of food; your 
only wish is to get the fight over, and 
then you.are thankful to throw your- 
self down like a weary animal and 
sleep where you fall. 
were common property, and the highest 
in the army were glad to take a drink 
from a humble private’s waterbottle 
and share a crust with him from his 
knapsack. Does not every German sol- 
dier know that General von Hartmann, 
who fought at Waterloo, fought also at 
Wortk when he was in his seventy sixth 
year, that he was on horseback’ for 
seventeen hours, and that during all 
that time he had nothing to eat except 
a piece of black bread from a private 
soldiér’s knapsack? - In every battle 
of the war, officers and privates of the 
German army shared and shared alike, 
from the King .to an unknown driver 
like myself. 

Other little incidents come back to 
my memory as I talk—one of the 14th, 
when, during the fiercest part of the 
fight, a man was seen smoking a cigar 
as unconcernedly as if he stood on thé 
parade-ground and not ona terrible and 
fatal field, Geveral von Bentheim saw 
him and dashed up to the soldier, ‘‘Give 
me a light,’’ he said, and. having got 
one ‘he lit a cigar of his own, Then with 
it in his mouth and his sword in his 
hand he rode again into the tumult of 
the battle and led his troops to victory. 

The furious fight went on through- 
out the summer day, until night came. 
Entire battalions were destroyed, whole 
batteries perished; there was nota 
building which was not. in ruins or 
ablaze, and not a field or road which 
was not swept by shell and bullet. The 
battlefield became a shambles, and the 
very earth shook with the tremendous 
struggle. Even in the daytime it was 


nor can anyone, how many of : it was woe indeed on the dreadful 


Food and drink. 


hard to distinguish friends’ from foes, 
and at night it was impossible to do so. 
A yery inferno of fire was raging when 
at ten oelock the eannonading stopped, 
except for the little solated fights. 

Villages which, in the early morning 
had, looked sweet and peaceful were 
now devastated and burning, and by the 
lurid flames my battery marched down 
Gravelotte’s. wooded slopes and over 
the blood-sodden fields and roads. In 
that awful darkness the weary horses 
dashed their iron-shod hoofs against the 
mangled forms of the+ dead, and the 
heavy wheels of the limbers and gun- 
wagons followed close upon the iron- 
shod hoofs. There was no help for it 
because the sas oa § had .to drive 
straight across the fields which were 
thick with the fallen French and Ger- 
mans who ‘had fought so furiously 
against each other. On every side there 
rose the pitiful cries of the wounded 
for help or merey, but we could pause 
for neither. ; 

Such is war—woe to the vanquished! 


night which followed that day 
appalling carnage. 

Think of it! between us we had lost 
about 45,000 officers and men, and two 
days before the loss had been equally 
heavy. The very earth seemed silenced 
with the weight of the sorrow ‘that her 
sons had brought upon her, As I rode 
across those fields of death I had no 
feeling fox anyone but myself. I was 
utterly worn out with the continuous 
fighting, and had become indifferent to 
death and.suffering. 

The very immensity of the horror 
numbed you so much that you almost 
ceased to feel or think. Nature adjusts 
herself to circumstances, and the vast- 
ness of the tragedy, the enormity of tne 
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JOHNNY CANUCK’S INTERESTS ARE TOO DIVERSE FOR ANY ONE 
THING TO AFFECT HIM SERIOUSLY 


’ 


suffering, made one callous to the pity 
of it, and especially one who, like my- 
self, was a mere soldier, whose only 
duty it was to obey—to march on. I 
had seen the country-side heaving with 
life, fields looking as if they were mov- 
ing masses, because of the tens of thou- 
sands of soldiers who were on them; 
mow I saw those same fields quiet again, 
but covered with the dead and dying 
and the wreck of war, Before the two 
armies met there had been the perfect 
peace and stillnece of the country, now 
the very air was torn with the cries and 
groans of the wounded. 


The night mercifully hid some of the 
more dreadful sights which day reveal- 
ed. Here was a company of French in- 
fantry—men still leaning over a breast- 
work and even yet pointing chassepots 
at the Germans! es, pointing still, 
and looking just as they did during the 
battle; but they: were all dead; .shot by 
our own sharpshooters. 


Great numbers of the French that day 
were slain by bullets through the brain, 
as they popped up for an instant from 
their rifle-pits ‘and behind their earth- 
works to get a bullet into the ranks of 
Germany, In one pit alone, on Grave- 
lotte’s dreadful field, nearly eight hun- 
dred riflemen of France were. lying 
dead. They had suffered terribly, yet 
the chassepot was 4 more modern weap- 
on, and had a longer range, than the 
needle-gun, with which the Prussian in- 
fantry were armed. The French, too, 
knew the country well, and could hide, 
ae they oes in swarms in the woods and 

es and every, ce where the 
=a find shelter. pe ; ; A 

For days the sick and wopnded were 
sent away from the neighborhood which 
had reaped such a harvest of death, 
Every building was full of prisoners or 
wounded, In’ one church alone two 
pane Prency Nenene and a hundred 
officers were 

* a until guards base 


be found to tuke charge of them. Day 
after day train-loads of wounded were 
dispatched, thousands of Germans go- 
ing back to the Fatherland .for which 
they had fought so nobly, and of which 
they had proved such worthy sons. You 
think a train is laden heavily if it has 
five hundred passengers, yet I saw 
trains, vg aan of trucks with ham- 
mocks in them, go away bearing as 
many as a thousand wounded soldiers. 

an A indeed, were the men who 
were killed outright, or: whose wounds 
were so severe that they brought a 
speedy end, for so vast was the number 
of the maimed during the three days’ 
fighting that not even the immense re- 
sources of the medical staff could deal 
with them, and the wounded had to be 
left where they had, fallen or crawled. 
On the 16th, men were collected and 
placed in churches, houses, buildings of 
any sort, and in the open air, and many 
of them had to remain unattended for’ 
three whole days and nights until Grave- 
lotte -was fought and won. Only then 
eould the exhausted surgeons see to 
those who were still living. 

I saw other things besides the grue- 
some sights at Gravelotte, more than I 
can remember now, but I recollect that 
we had to destroy many of the people 
who took up arms against us. 

There was a miller grinding his corn. 
He was on the top of his mill. We wére 
marching past, and ‘he shot at us. It 
was reported to the King, who said that 
not one stone of the village should re- 
main upon another. The miller was a 
brave man, a patriot, a Frenchman 
fighting for his country against hopeless 


full of unexpected thruis, That 
to the professional contests is to be 
reciated from the record of 

wen, of the Northside Club 
Noblesville, Indiana, who, in a 
played last season With the Black Dia- ° 
mond nine of the same town, struck out 
twenty-four players and allowed only 
one hit. In professional baseball, . on 
August 21st, last year, William Mitehell, 
pitching for the San Antonio team 
against Galveston in a Texas league 
championship game, established a 
world’s record by striking out twent 
batsmea in a nine-inning game. Jn oe § 
legiate sport, u‘ record was established 
last season in the game between the 
nines in the Naval Acodemy and the 
University of Maryland when Anderson, 
of the latter team, struek out twenty 
Annapolis players, and Meade, of the 
Naval Academy, suceeéded in eliminat- 
ing fifteen. Here was a total of thirty- 
five strike-outs in a single game! 

In the Tri-State League, on August 
19th, last year, the Lancaster nine made 
thirty-two runs and thirty-three hits off 
pitchers Stillman and Gray, of Johns- 
town, in a regulation game, no player 
on the Laneaster team making less than 
three hits. One of the most wonderful 
feats recorded in baseball chronicles was 
accomplished . last season by Harry 
Krause, the youthful left-handed piteher 
of the Athletics in the American 
League. Krause won.every one of the 
first ten games he pitched upon his 
debut in the league. This ineluded 
three vietories over the champion De- 


odds. He shot and he fought—but he 
was caught under the roof of his mill. 
A rope was put round his neck and he 
was hanged near the wall of his mill, 
just to show the people what war meant. 
I-saw him hanged—and I saw three 
shots fired at him and three bayonets 
plunged into his body. Horrible? Yes 
—but war is war; and many a German 
soldier who was fighting only because 
he was ordered to do so, was killed by 
some such man as the miller, 


‘There were many other cases like the 
miller’s—many, many others; but it is 
one of the rules of war that people 
found bearing arms shall be treated as 
enemies, And why not? Are not they 
just as mueh our foes as are soldiers in 
the field? ‘Sometimes the innocent suf- 
feréd as well as the guilty. There was 
at Gravelotte a peasant who was eap- 
tured. by the Uhlans and told to guide 
the Germans to a place they wished,.to 
reach. He refused—and ran away; but 
before he had gone many paces he fell 
dead to the ground, for a .bullet had 
killed him. 

That is terrible—but again it is war. 
I know that much has been said and 
written of the brutality of the Germans 
in the war, but I do not think that we 
were more brutal and cruel than our 
foes. Who shall tell of some of the 
things that were done by many of their 
soldiers, especially the Turcos, those 
half-savage fighters who ought never to 
have been allowed to enter into battle 
side by side with the troops of a great 
and enlightened nation?. Often enough 
the untamed and ferocious Zouave 
would destroy the friendly soul that 
wished to help him on the battlefield. 

And the hosts of dead! They were 
buried only for the moment. There was 
not enough earth to put over them. 
When they were taken up again: after 
the battle and buried properly it was 
the French who did the work. At one 
place, after the war, I wanted a drink 
of water and I went to the local mayor. 
He said: ‘‘ You had better come into my 
garden.’’ I went with him. 

‘*You have some grand corn,’’ I said. 
It was as high as this ceiling. , 

The mayor looked strangely at: me. 
“‘You know':what is underneath?’’ he 
asked. 


‘*No,’’ I told him, for I did not really 
know. : 

- ‘*Fifty soldiers have been buried un- 
der that corn,’’ he answered. ‘‘They 
came from Sedan, and if you will come 
with me I will show you where a hun- 
dred were buried in one grave.’’ 


So it was—in the war the soldiers 
were buried in their clothes, ene on top 
of another. Of course, with an oficer. 
some sort of ceremony was observed, 
for they would put up a stick and a bit 
of paper with the name written on. 
After a battle all ranks were put away 


‘|in the same fashion; and when the war 


was over they were taken up and laid 
to rest in cemeteries. How many of 
those who fought so furiously against 
each other on the battlefield are sleep- 
ing side by side in peace! 

The King, Moltke, _ Bismarck—all 
these and many more have gone... Forty 
years have passed since we fought that 
dreadful fight at Gravelotte, which, in 
a few weeks, was followed by the fali of 
Metz, with the surrender of Marshal 
Bazaine with more than 6,000 officers 
and 170,000 men; 400 guns, and over 
fifty eagles. 

It was stupendous, unexampled; yet 
it was better than Gravelotte, for that 


troit team, which team, incidentally, 
succeeded in scoring but oue run in the 
three contests. In the ten games Krause 
was scored on only four times, six of the 
games having been shut-outs. His first. 
defeat of the season occurred in an 
eleven-inning game with 8, Louis. 


In the game between the Boston Na- 
tional League team and the Roanoke, 
Virginia, nine last year, Outfielder Bates 
of the New England team, brought the 
spectators to their fect by knocking out 
two home runs in one ipping—the sev- 
enth. The most spectacular game in the 
matter of length ever recorded in thé 
minor combines was played last season 
between the Decatur ard Bloomington 
nines in the so-ealled Three-I League, 
when twenty-six innings were chronicled 
—a game almost three times as long as 
the game usually runs. The longest 
game in the history of the Northwestern 
League was played last. year between 
the Portland and Vancouver teams, It 
lasted for twenty-two innings, 

One of the most sensational after- 
noons in. minor league baseball in many 
years occurred on August 28, 1909, in 
the New England League, when the 
Lowell’ and Haverhill nines met in a 
double-header. Duval pitched , both 
games for the former team and won 
both. Each team was credited with a 
triple play. In the first game, Lowell 
batted out seventeen hits and thirteen 
runs against two opposing pitchers. This 
is the first instance in Baseball chron- 
icles of two triple plays in one, after- 
noon, A week previously to Duval’s 
noteworthy effort, ‘‘Jack’’ Taylor, the 
well-known veteran pitcher of the Day- 
ton team of the Central League, pitched 
and won a double-header against the 
Terre Haute, Indiana, team. Wht was 
even more remarkable, he scored a shut- 
out in each game, and.in the first. game 
allowed only two hits. 


The most spectacular college achieve- 
ment for 1909—as well as for several 
seasons preceding—was to the credit of 
Pitcher McClure, of Amherst. He piteh- 
ed a no-hit game against the Naval 
Academy, winning by a score of-four to 
nothing; held Yale down to one hit, win- 
ning by the same score; pitched a no-hit 
game against Williams, winning by a 
tally of two to nothing; and then pitch- 
ed another no-hit game against West 
Point, winning’ by a three-tonothing 
score. In the way of thrilling pitching 
feats, it is to be chronicled that Samuel 
Weems, of the Macon, Georgia, nine, 
last year equalled the world’s record 
held by ‘‘Addie’’ Joss and *‘Cy’’ 
Young, in a game with the Mercer team, 
Weems did not give a hit or a“base on 
balls, and did not hit a batter. He 
struck out fourteen men and retired 
twenty-seven successive batsmen. An- 
other spectacular performance was that 
-of Pitcher Browning, of the San Fran- 
cisco team, who won sixteen successive 
victories. He lost the seventeenth game 
to Portland by the close score of one te 
nothing. 


A record-breaking day was September 
26, 1909, as far as the Pacific Coast 
League was concerned., The first game 
of a double-header was won by the Ver- 
non téam against Sacramento.in the fast 
time of one hour and fourteen minutes, 
one minute quicker than the previous 
record. The second game was won by 
the same team in the even faster time 
of one hour, twelve and one-half min- 
utes; the Sacramento nine. being unable 
to get a hit off Pitcher Vance for seve’ 
innings. 


was not only a battle—it was butchery, In the way of a remarkable total of 


~ |hits made*by teams in a single day, the 
THRILLING FEATS IN BASEBALL | record of the last day of the Western 
Association is unique. In the last games 
of the season of 1909 in this league, 
Pittsburg made thirteen hits to Musko- 
gee’s eleven; Guthrie, twelve to Spring- 
fild’s ten; ms Raed to El Reno’s 
ten; and Sapulpa, sixteen against 
Bartlesville. i : 


WHY TREES KILL GRASS 


By George Jean Nathan 


O N the afternoon of July 19th of last 
year, in the second inning of a 

baseball game between the nines 
representing leveland ‘and Boston, 
played on the grounds of the former 
team, Wagner, the first batter for the 
visiting team, reached first base on an 


error, Stahl], the second batsman, bunt- T is a matter of common observation 
ed safely, advaneing/Wagner to second that ss does not grow so well 
base. The next player ‘‘up’’ was Mc- close coded as in the open. The 
Connell, With two strikes and three|same is true of grains.. Experiments in 


balls listed against him and with the. 
twenty thousand spectators tingling 
with extitement, the Boston captain 
gave the ‘‘hit and tun’’ signal. The 
next ball pitened was met by: McCon- 
nell’s bat with tremendous foree and 
was driven over second base in a manner 
that boded ill for the home team, Neal 
Ball, of the*latter nine, was playing sec- 
-ond. The.moment the leather sphere 
left MeConnell’s bat, the former jumped 
back of the base, leaped into the air, 
caught the drive with on hand, regained 
his feet and touched second base, step- 

ed quickly to one side and touched 

tah] with the ball, and thus made the 1 : int 
most thrilling and tacular unassisted ‘ pede See 
triple play chronicled in the annals of} INGENIOUS STAMP AFFIXER — 
baseball. Ball’s feat was the nd of NEW stamp affixer 
its kind ever recorded*in the history of A made in the Un 
major leagues, the first having been to ed ‘ pri 
the credit of Paul Hines, of ‘the Provi- ple ; certain er 
dence, Rhode Island, team, who had pes-| merely sliding an envelope. 
formed a similar exploit, curiously en- maabiie aan rning the has 
ough, against a Boston team thirty-one | the of the envel 
years before. : a tare ta “projec 

Each passing season testifies t4 the|strip, and pay 

A i! : inl 


this country and in England have shown 
that the deleterious effects upon one an- 
other of grass and trees are mutual. The 
trees suffer as well as the grass and the 
grain. This is especially true of fruit 
trees. The cause is ascribed to the ex, 
cretion by the trees, on the one hand, 
of substances poisonoas to the 
and by the grass, on the. other anny 
< substances pelsencan = she Soren, Tt 
thus appears that the failure of grass to 
grow well near trees should not be 
ascribed to too much shade, nor to the 
exhaustion by the tree roots, of the food 
needed by the grass, Sati? 


By Law No. 27. 


A. By Law of the Town of Taber to 
raise the sum of $3,500.00 for ‘the 
purpose of purchasing fire hose, hose 
waggons and other articles necessary 
to properly equip the fire brigade of 


AND WHEREAS it is deemed ad-| 
visable to carry the said works to) 


raise byway of loan, on the credit of | 


lyecured by the issue of debentures | 
spread over the period of twenty 


the said Town, and to provide any 
necessary buildings to house the said 
articles and conveyances purchased, 

WHEREAS it is deemed advisable 
to purchase all or any of the things 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
for the more successfully combating 
the dangers arising from fire within 
the said Town. 

AND WHEREAS it is deemed ad- 
visable to raise by way of loan on the 
credit of the Town of Taber, 


secured by 


spread over the period of thirty” years | 


from the date of this Ry-Law taking 
effect, bearing interest at the rate of 
five per centum annually. 


AND WHEREAS the amount of | 
assessable property in the said Town, | 


according to the last revised Assess- 
ment Roll, is $793,420.00. 

AND WHEREAS the total amount 
of existing debt of the said Munici- 
pality, outside of debts due for cur- 
rént expenses, is $70,000.00, 

NOW THEREFORE THE MAYOR 
AND COUNCIL OF THE TOWN OF 
TABER ENACT AS FOLLOWS:— 

1. This By Law shall take effect on 


“the first day of October, A.D, 1910, 


2. The Mayor and Council of the 
Town may borrow on the credit: of 
the Town, the sum of three thousand 
five hundred dollars and may issue 


debentures of the Town to that 


amount in sums of not less than one) 


hundied dollars each, so that’ the 
number issued shall not in all exceed 


the said | 
sum of $3,500.00, which sum shall be , 
the issue of debentures | 


years from the date Sof this By Law 
| taking effect, bearing intdvest at the 
“rate of five per centunt aes 

| AND WHEREAS the total amount | 
-of assessable art vin the said | 
Town, accordi othe last retised 
| Assessment R dH, is $798, 420.00. 

, AND WHEREAS the total amount 
of the existing debt of the said 
| Municipality, outside of debts due for 
current expenses, is $70,000.00, 

NOW THEREFORE THE MAYOR | 
AND COUNCIL OF THE TOWN OF | 
TABER ENACT AS FOLLOWS:— | 

1. This By Law shall take effect on | 
ithe First day of October A.D, 1910, 

2. The Mayor and Council of the 
said Town may borrow on the credit 
of the Town, the stun of eight thou- 
sand dollars and may issue debentures 
lof the Town to that amount in sums 
of not less than One Hundred (100) 
' Dollars each, so’ that the number 

issued shall not in all exceed the said 
sum of eight thousand dollars repay- 
jable within twenty years from the 
\date on which thfs By Law takes 
‘effect, with interest at the rate of five 
| per centum = per annum, — payable 
| annually in such manner that each 
instalment of principal and interest 
} shall be as nearly as possible equal in 
}each year of the period during which 
| the debentures are to run. During 
the twenty years next succeeding the 
| date of this By Law coming into effect 
/an annual rate shall be charged and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


| : . | 
Debaste on all rateable property in the | 
| 

| 7 ‘ A 
| otherwise,.a sum sufficient to produce 


Town of Taber, by special rate or | 


completion, and in order to do so, to | | 


| the ‘Town of. Taber the said additional | | 
sum of $8,000.00 Which sum: shall be |] 


,and = ten 


{the part of Marino. 


Calgary, August 22,—Attell won 


the decision here to-night. from, 
Eddie Marino in a fifteen round 
contest. It was a stall from start to 
finish on the part’of Attell. It was 
easily seen that the world’s feather- 
weight champion was pulling his 
blows to let Marino go the limit. 
At that Marino received a terrible 
punishment. Attell would use left 
jab time after time, just hard enough 
to cut up ‘his opponent without 
knocking him out.: The first round 
was fought under straight rules, and 
Marino received several left jabs 
followed by rights to wind or kid- 
neys. The mounted police. interfered 
and threatened to stop the contest 


, unless the contestants fought under 
ithe clean break rules. 


The result 
was a farce as far as clear breaks 
went, and both men lived up to the 
rule for a round and then both hit 
time after time in clinches. 
fought a very game fight. He was 
bleeding from the mouth and nose 


Marino 


/in the second, which continued until 


the end of the fight. 
rounds 


Some of the 


were cut down to two 


‘minutes, one only going a minute 


seconds. The last five 


‘rounds were nothing but clinches on’ 


Attell did not 


three thousand five hundred dollars, | the amount annually required for the |try to knock Marino out but was 
repayable within thirty years from | purpose of payment of principal and | perfectly satisfied with continued 


the date on which this By Law takes 
effect, with interest at the rate of 


fivé per centum per annum, payable | 


annually in such manner that each 
instalment of principal.and interest 
shall be as nearly as possible equal in 
each year of the period during which 
the debentures are. to run. During 
the thirty years next succeeaing the 
date of this By Law coming into 
effect, an annual rate shall be charged 
and levied on all rateable property in 
the Town of Taber, by special rate or 
otherwise, a sum sufficient to produce 
the amount annually required for the 
purpose of payment of principal and 
interest on the 
levied and collected by statute or by 
.By Laws of the Town. 

3. That the said debentures shall 
be sealed with the seal of thé Town of 
Taber and signed by the Mayor and 
Secretary-Treasurer, and be payable 
in Canadian currency at the Eastern 
Townships Bank at Taber. 


above debentures, 


interest on the above debentures, | 
levied and collected by statute or by 
By Laws of the Town. 

| 3, That 

be sealed with the seal of the Town of 


the said debentures shall | 


Taber and signed by the Mayor and | champion, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and be payable ;}one and on this account the pre- | 


in Canadian currency at the Eastern ‘liminaries were cut out much to the| FAMILY BUTCHERS 


: : : > > 
‘dis vppointment of the crowd. Jimmy | Front Street, next door to Palm Theatre | 


Townships Bank at ‘Taber. 

1. The votes of the Ratepayers for 
| Or against this By Law shall be taken 
sat the Council Chamber in the Town of | 

Taber on Friday, the 26thday of August | 
1910, between the hours of nine o'clock | 
in the forenoon and five o'clock 

in the afternoon, and Geo. C. Millar | 


| him 
‘landed about three times, 


jabbing which was enough to give 
the decision. Marino only 


his blows 


‘always falling short of. the shifty 


The house was a poor 


i Sewell refereed the fight, but could 


not keep the men under control. 


LACROSSE 


Montreal, Aug, 21.—The Nationals | makes it firm for slicing hot or cold 


of the Town of Taber shall be veturn-" defeated the Montreal lacrosse team 


ing Officer to take the votes at the! on Saturday, on the Maissonneuve weeececcccceccnecececds: | 
‘| syounds, winning by 
5. The Returning Officer shall, on! The game was remarkable for rough | 


}said place. 
i se 


12 goals to 1. 


Friday. the 26th day of August A.D.) play, and’ in the first quarter three 


1910, at the Council Chamber of the, Montreal men 
Town, at five o'clock p.m., sum up the! bench, which gave the Nationals a 
number of votes for or against the By ' chance to score four. 
;got worse instead of better, and in 


Law and declare the result thereof. 


were sent to the 


The players | 


"ny Waa OME RE A... Am IS 


PIT Ya n 


L.R.C.P. & S. (Edinburgh.) L.F.P. & S. (Glasgow.) 


PHYSICIAN and SURGERON. 


Office Hours. — 10.30 a.m, to 12.30 p.m., & 4 to 6 p,m. 
Office over Drug Store. ‘Phone, No. 67. 
Residence. ‘Phone No. 5. 


2200200044804 2380SS80U8 | 
D.-A. TAYLOR, M.0., C.M., 


SPECIALIST, 


Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
Stafford Block, Lethbridge, Alta. 
Office hours: 9.30-—12 a.m., 2—5 
p.m., 7—8 p.m. 
waa 


BOO 8O8® 


H. G. Myers 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW, SOLICITOR &c 
Solictor for the Eastern Townships Bank 
TABER, ALBERTA 
MONEY TO LOAN 


DSVSVSSVISVSESVSSVSISVSASVSSVSASSSS 


J. Harper Prowse, B.A., LL.B. 
Barrister, Solicitor, 
Solicitor for the Bank of Hamilton. 
Alberta 
P.O. Box, 296 


Taber - : 


Money to Loan 


DUVVOVVVSSSASSSSSVSSSSASF 


F. E. ELWOOD, C.E. 


CiviL & SANITARY ENGINEER 

{ 
|Surveys, Estimates, 
| Reports, Designs, 
City and Mine Surveys, 
| Drafting and Blueprints. | 


Office over Bank of Hamilton, | 
TABER. | 


| 2S2O22SS888SSSSS888SSES | 


R. A. VanOrman'§ 


CONTRACTOR, BUILDER, 
All kinds of Farm Work contracted 


’ for. 


SOOO 8O8S8SSSS88298O8T8SB 


H. Hobson & Sons 


Phone 75. | 


| | 
| Try our sugar cured corned beef and pick- | 
}led pork. It is cured with sugar, salt and | 
saltpetre. The sugar gives it the mild! 
sweet flavour. The‘salt cures it just right. | 
The saltpetre gives it a rich, red color, and | 
You | 
will find it delicious. ICE FOR SALE. 


| 


B. R. McMullin 


Contractor for all kinds of Farm Work.’ 


| 

Anyone wishing horse stock wintered, time | 

to expire April Ist, apply to the above, 
P.O. BOX 121, TABER. 


A. Hamman, M.0,0.M. = | gm 


Notary Public} 


A TP FTG RE LR ITT MT TA Nr 


The Next Big Event. 


THE 


EDMONTON 
EXHIBITION 


August 28, 24, 25, 26. 


$187,000.00 


One hundred and eighty-seven thousand 
dollars are being spent on new grounds 


and buildings. : 


$70,000 spent on Stock Buildings alone. 
‘$30,000 offered in Prizes and Purses. 
$25,000 spent on new Grand Stand. 

147 acres of land acquired for Exhibition 


purposes. 


The Greatest Stock Show and 
Race Meet west of the Great Lakes. 
FUN FOR EVERYBODY. 


Horse Racing, Circus, Animal 
Show, Fireworks, Sideshows. 


Excursion Rates from all points. 


See 


the Capital City and the great mixed 


farming portion of Alberta. 
Write for Prize List to-day. 


“A.B. Campbell, L. £. W. Irving, A. 6. Harrison, 


President. Vice-Pres. - 


Mgr.-Sec’y: 


THE PRINTSHOP 


WHERE THE 


Taber Free Press. 


Is Printed is the Best Equipped in Southern Alberta 


‘This should interest you. 


recnseocdececcccccccecseccecsccacenceecccess, 
ALL TRAILS SEEM T0’® 
RUN TOGETHER AT THE 


4. The votes of the ratepayers for Done and passed in Council this the third) quarter, after Hamilton | 
or against this By Law shall be taken day of ALD. 1910. had hurt his shoulder and wag , SSCP EPSPS SS SSS SSSSSS Se 
at the Council Chamber in the Town Mayor. i replaced by O'Kane, a fight started | Cc iti 9 (, 
of Taber on Friday, the. 26th day of Secretary-Treasurer. hetween Roberts and I’ Heureux l IZeCn S 
August, 1910, between the hours of nine | 


o'clock in the forenoon and five 
o'clock in the afternoon, Geo. C. 
Millar of the Town of Taber shall be 
Returning Officer to take the votes at 
the said place. . 
735, The Returning Officer shall, on 
Friday, the 26th day of August, 1910, 
at the Council Chamber of the Town, at 
five o’¢lock p.in., sum up the number 
of votes for or against this By Law 
and declare the result’ thereof, 
Done and passed in Council this 

day of A.D. HNO. 

Mayor. 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


PUBLIC NOTICE is hereby given | 


that the above is a true copy ‘of the 


proposed By-Law to raise the sun of | 


$3,500.00, which has been introduced 
and which may be finally passed (in 
the event of the consent of the rate- 
payers being obtained thereto) after 
month from the 4th day of 
August, 1910, that being the day upon 
which this notice is first) published in 
the Taber Free Press. , And that the} 
votes of the ratepayers will be taken | 
on the proposed’ By Law on Friday, | 
the 26th day of August, 1910, between 
the hours of nine a.m. and five pam, at 
the Council Chamber in the Town of 
Taber. 

Geo, ¢ 


one 


‘ Millan 


Secy.-Treas, 


By Law No. 28. 


SA By Law of the Town of Taber to, 
raise the sum of $8,000.00 additional, | 
for the purpose of completing the works | 
mentioned in By Law No. 16, of the 
Town of Taber, namely the erection 
and construction of a standpipe,. the 
construction of water mains and 


PUBLIC NOTICE is hereby given 
that the above ix a true copy of the 
proposed By Law to raise the sum of 
$8,000.00 which -has been introduced | 
and which may be finally passed (in 
the event of the consent of the rate- 
payers being obtained thereto) after 


one month from the 4th day of 


August 1910, that being the day upon: San 


which this notice is first published in | 
the Taber Free Press and that the 
| votes of the ratepayers will be taken 
on the proposed By Law on Friday, | 
the 26th day of August 1910, between | 
the hours of nine a.m. and five p.m. at 
the Council Chamber in the Town of 
Taber. 


Geo. C, Millar, Secy-Treas. 


Pacific Steamship held up at 
sea by two passengers. 


Eureka, Cal., August 22.-—The 
Alaska Pacific Steamship company’s | 
liner Buckman was held up at sea 
off this port yesterday by two pas- | 
sengers. Captain Ward was shot 
and killed by one of the men while 
resisting. The companion was over- | 
powered by the engine crew. The. 
who shot 


passenger the captain 


from Seattle to San Francisco. 

At 2.15 o'clock yesterday morning | 
Fred Thomas, a passenger, went to| 
the captain’s cabin, while an accom- 
plice descended to the engine room. | 


;tempted to take possession of the 
vessel. Captain Ward refused to 
comply with the man’s demarid and 


\that developed into a free fight, and 
‘in the mix up Roddy Finlayson hit 


| were 


Jack Brennan, judge of play. 
L’Heureux had to be carried from 
the field with a cut head. A portion 
of the crowd from the bleachers 
rushed on the field and things looked 
had for a minute. © R. Finlayson and 
Dulude had to be carried off. Hogan, 
ours and Roberts were sent to 
the fence. R. Finlayson and Dulude 


RovaL HOTEL 


The Table and Dining Room | 
Unexcelled 


Bar supplied with the finest brands 
of Wines, Liquers and Cigars 


able to come out when the 
play started again. KR. Finlayson 
and Gagnon were sent to the fence 
for five minutes. (Gauthier scored 
for the Nationals in 5.05. The 
Nationals had all the best of it, and 


| Gauthier scored again in 5.30. F. 
| Scott and Clement were sent to the 


fence. The quarter ended, Nationals 


8, Montreal 1. In the fourth quar- 
| ter Lalonde scored for the Nationals 


in 2 minutes. Gauthier scored the 
tenth goal for the Frenchmen in 
5.30. So far it was the cleanest 
quarter of the game. Clement 
scored another for the Nationals in 
1.50, and another in 1.45. 


x 


AVIATIQN. 


Rome, Aug. 22.—Lieut. Vilvaldi, 


/of the Italian army, was killed on 


: : ; | Saturday by a fall from his aero- 
jumped overboard with a life pre- | plane. 


He had made a trip in the 


. be td i u . © ¢ * | . “ye 
server. The Buckman was en route early morning hours from the military 


aviation tield at Centecele to Citia- 
vecchia in the Mediterranian Sea, 
thirty-eight miles from Rome, and 
was returning to Rome when the 
happenel, A few 


accident miles 


Both men were armed and they at-)| outside of Rome, for some unex- 
| - 


plained reason the machipe dashed 
to the earth, killing its occupant. 
; 


HENRY HOBSON - Prop. 


BSVVSVSTSSVSSSSsSssessessesvse 


tess? 
ARITA IA Ia 


Owl Restaurant 


‘ Up-to-date Meals at all Hours 
MB PRICES ON BILL OF FARE 
FOR MEALS 


$ Barber Shop in Connection 
OPEN DAY AND, NIGHT 


Hair tonic of all descriptions at 
reasonable prices 
BP FIRST CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT § 


MR. & MRS. A. D. KNOX % 
Just east of Palace Hotel, 
Main Street Taber 


Chinese Press Is Alarmed. 

Pekin, Aug. 22.—The Chinese 
press is expressing alarm over the 
prospect of China losing her outlying 


provinces, -and publishes frequent |- 


stories of alleged semi-military en- 
croachments. by Prussia in Mongolia, 
and other border provinces. 


| 
| 


flooring 
and scantling. 
| 
FIFFSSTS 


FFFETEFETECSSS FFFFIFTFISTSFITISIVSTSS 


Lumber — 
Co. 


‘A full stock of rough and dressed lumber, shiplap, 
g, Joists, and furnishing lumber. 


Fence posts 


EVERYTHING A BUILDER NEEDS 


but the nails and the labour. 


THEO. G. ZWIESLER, Manager, TABER BRANCH. 


and improved. 


The newapapers are suspicious of 
Great Britain as a third party to the 
Russo-Japanese understanding; which 
will not permit China to acheive the 
-| sovereign authority which she is now 


We own $40,000 of city property for sate-wn easy terms. 


MONEY TO LOAN AT 7 PER CENT. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Do. you experience difficulty in hand- 


ling your own personal finances? 


Do you not sometimes wish that you 


had a few 
back upon? 


dollars in the Bank to fall 


The HAMMER LAND CO. 


Is offering for sale 35,000 acres of first class farm lands, raw 


1 A tenaipe e 


"4 


hydrants, and to provide for the issue 
of debentures for the said additional 
sun of $8,000.00, and to provide for 


seeking to establish in Tibet. The| 
United States consul-general at Tien 
Tsin tells of a dinner held by influ- 


was shot dead. : 
Thomas ran out of the cabin 
seeing his. plans had 


Deposit, one dollar in the Bank of 
Hamilton to-day—a small sum, but large 
“enough to bear interest; and it will 
speedily accumulate more, once you have 


and London, Aug. 22.—A telegram was 
| | received at Crystal Palace early this 


miscarriec 


{ ; the assessment and collection of the 


sum to retire the said debentures. 


strapped on a 


WHEREAS the works mentioned 
in By Law No. 16, of the Town of 


leaped into the sea. 
time the accomplice had encountered 


life preserver and 
In the mean- | 


morning stating that John B. Mois- 
{sant, the aviator who left Upchtrch 
at 4.30 o'clock to complete his jour- 


ential Chinese on the tenth .anniver- 
sary of the capture of that city by 


the allies. One member of the party 


commenced to save, 


ney to London, had descended at 


Taber have not been completed. _ resistance in the engine room, He) ,, : 
AND WHEREAS the sum of money | was overpowered and placed in irons. Seven Oakes. The reason for his 
sed by debentures under the said) ppg Buckman is ‘b ‘ descent was not given. Seven Oakes 


bbs Pests how proceeding | . cane iles f k 
No, 16 is inqnflicien *“**¥ | to San Francisco in charge of First| ‘> * wenty miles from Upebureb | they would commemorate the yar: 


Se ae rere oar onm. and ao equal distance from London. |iticn of the empize. ” 


er ae Oe 


in a speech, told of the disaster, of 
the fall of Tien Tsin, and then stated 
derisively that in another decade 


W.H.LECK - Agent| “~SJSH 


‘Taber, Alta. 


Head Office, 
HAMILTON. 


